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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 



Since the issue of the first edition, in 1911, our knowledge of 
transients has greatly increasedf and many of the phenomena, 
especially those of double energy transients and compound cir- 
cuits, have ]yeen observed and studied on transmission systems to 
a considerable extent, and have corroborated the oscillographic 
records given in the previous edition. 

Considerable work has been done on momentary short circuits 
of alternators, «ind the variable component of the .self-inductive 
reactance recogTiized as a transient reactance resulting from the 
mutual induction of the armature with the firld circuit. 

Especially in the field of sustained or contimial, and of cumu- 
lative oscillations, a large amount of information has been gathereti. 
The practical importance of these continual and cumulative osi il- 
lations has be^en strongly impressed upon operating and designing 
engineers in recent years, usuall> in t he most disagreeable manner 
by the destruction of high power, high voltage transformers. A 
chapter on these phenomena has therefore been added in the 
second edition. 

CHABLES P. STEINMETZ, A.M., Ph.D. 

FAmary, 1914, 
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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 



In the following I am trying to give a short, outline of tliose 
pheuoiiiena which have become the most important to the elec- 
trical engineer, as on their understanding and control depends the 
further successful advance of electrical engineering. The art luis 
now so far advanced that the phenomena of the steady flow of 
power are well understood. Generators, motors, tran.sformiug 
devices, transmission and distribution conductors can, with rela- 
tively litUe difficulty, be calculated, and the phenomena occurring 
in them under normal conditions of operation predetermined and 
controlled. Usually, however, the limitations of apparatus and 
lines are found not in the normal condition of operation, the steady 
flow of power, but in the phenomena occurring under abnormal 
though by no means unfrequent conditions, in the more or less 
transient abnormal voltages, currents, frequencies, etc.; and the 
study of the laws of these transient phenomena, the electric dis- 
charges, waves, and impulses, thus becomes of paramount impor- 
tance. In a former work/' Theory and Calculation of Transient 
Electric Phenomena and Oscillations," I have given a systematic 
Study of these phenomena, as far as our present knowledge per- 
mits, which by necessity involves to a considerable extent the use 
of mathematics. As many engineers may not have the time or 
inclination to a mathematical study, I have cndravorcd to p;ive in 
the following a (lf^sfTi])tivf' (exposition of the p!i^'si'-;il nature antl 
meaning, the origin and eliccls, of thetie phenomena, with the use 
of very little and only the simplest form of matheniat ics, so as to 
afford a {general knowledge of these i)henuineiia to tho.se engineers 
who have not the time to devote to a more extensive study, 
and also to serve as an introduction to the study of "Transient 
Phenomena." 1 have, therefore, in the following ileveloped these 
phenomena from the physical conception of energj', its storage and 
readjustment, and extensively used as illustrations oscillograms of 
such electric discharges, waves, and impulses, taken on industrial 
electric circuits of all kinds, as to give the reader a familiarity 
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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 



With transient phenomena by the inspection of their record on the 
photographic film of the oscillograph. I would therefore recom- 
mend the reading of the following pages as an introduction to 
the study of " Transient Phenomena," as the knowledge gained 
thereby of the physical nature materially assists in the under- 
standing of their mathematical representation, which latter 
(^b\'Iously is necessary for their numerical calculation and pre- 
determination. 

The book contains a series of lectures on electric discharges, 
waves, and impulses, which was given during the last winter to 
the graduate classes of Union University as an elementary intro- 
duction to and "translation from mathematics into English" of the 
" Theory and Calculation of Transient Electric Phenomena and 
Oscillations." Hereto lias been added a chapter on the calculation 
of capacities and inductances of conductors, since capacity and 
inductance arc the fundamental quantities on which the transients 
depend. 

In the preparation of the work, I have been materially assisted 
by Mr. C. M. Davis, M.E.E., who kindly corrected and edited 
the manuscript and illustrations, and to whom I wish to express 
my thanks. 

CHARLES PROTEUS STEINMETZ. 
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ELEMENTARY LErTFKES OX ELECTRIC 
DISCHARGES, WAVES AND IMPliLSES, 
AND OTHER TRANSIENTS, 

LECTURE I. 

NATURE AND ORIGIN OF TRANSIENTS. 

I. Elcctrieal onginrcrinu; deals witli elect rir onrri^y nnd its 
flow, that is, electric powc i . Two classt s o( phouoinenH aiv nu t : 
permanent and transient phenomonn. To illustrate: Let (t \\\ 
Fig. 1 be a clirctt-current generator, wliieli over a circuit A con- 
nects to a load L, as a number of lamps, etc. In the Kcnorator 
G, the line A, and the load L, a current t flowifi, and vultagrB * 



A 




Fig. 1. 



exist, which are constant, or permanent, as long as the condit ions 
of the circuit remain the hanie. If we connect in some more 
lights, or disconnect some of the load, we get a dilTerent current 
i', and possibly different voltages e'; but again i' and are per- 
manent, that is, remain the same as long as the circuit remains 
unchanged. 

Let, however, in Fig. 2, a direct-current generator Q be connected 
to an electrostatic condenser C. Before the switch S is dosod, and 
therefore also in the moment of closing the switch, no current flows 
in the line A. Immediately after the switch 8 is closcfl, current 
begins to flow over line A into the condenser C, charging this 
condenser up to the voltage pven by the g^erator. When the 
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2 ELECTRIC DISCHARGES, WAVES AND IMPULSES. 

eondenfier C is charged, the current in the line A and the condenser 
C is sero again. That is, the permanent condition before closiDg 
the switch S, and also some time after the closing of the switch, 
is xieto current in the line. Immediately after the closing of 
the switch, however, current flows for a more or less short time. 
With the condition of the circuit unchanged: the same generator 
voltage, the switch S closed on the same circuit, the current 
nevertholess changes, increasing from zero, at the moment of 
closing the switch S, to a maximum, and then decreasing again to 
zero, while the condenser charges from zero \'oltage to the genera- 
tor voltage. We then here meet a transient phenomenon, in the 
charge of the condenser from a source of continuous voltage. 



Conmionly, transient and permanent phenomena are super- 
imposed upon each other. For instance, if in the circuit Fig. 1 
we close the switch S connecting a fan motor F, at the moment of 
closing the switch S the current in the fan-motor circuit is zero. 
It rapidly rises to a maxunum, the motor starts, its speed increases 
while the current decreases, until finally speed and current become 
constant; that is, the permanent condition is reached. 

The transient, therefore, appears as intermediate between two 
permanent conditions: in the above instance, the fan motor dis- 
connected, and the fan motor running at full speed. The question 
then arises, why the effect of a change in the conditions of an 
electric circuit does not appear instantaneously, but only after a 
transition i>eriod, requiring a finite, though frequently veiy short, 
time. 

2. Consider the simplest case: an electric power transmission 
(Fig. 3). In tlic gcTu^rntor O electric ])ower is produced from me- 
chanical pow(T, and supplied t<^ the line A. In the line A some of 
this power is dissipated, the rest transmitted into the load L, 
where the power is used. The consideration of the electric power 



A 




Fig. 2. 




NATURE AND ORIGIN OF TRANSIENTS. 3 

in generator, line, and load does not represent the entire phenome- 
non. While electric power flows over the line A, there is a magnetic 

field surrounding the line conductors, and an electrostatic field 
is-suing from the line conductors. The magnetic field and the 
electrostatic or "dielectric " field represent stored energy. Thu^ 
during the permanent conditiims of the flow of power through the 

circuit Fig. 3, there is electric energy stored in the space surround- 
ing the line conductors. There is energy stored also in the genera- 
tor and in the load; for instance, the mechanical momentum of the 
revolving fan in Fig- 1, antl the heat energy of the incandescent 
lamp filaments. The permanent condition of the circuit Fig. 3 
tiius rejjresents not onl}^ flow of power, hut also storage of energ}'. 
When tlie switch S is open, and no [>ower tiows, no energy is 
stored in the system. If we now clotie the switch, before the 
permanent condition corresponding to the closed switch can occur, 




Fig. 3. 



the stored oiergy has to be supplied from the source of power; that 

is, for a short time power, in supplying the stored energy, flows not 
only through the circuit, but also from the circuit into the space 
surrounding the conductors, etc. This flow of power, which sup- 
plies the energy stored in the permanent condition of the circuit, 
must cease a.s soon as the stored energy has been supplied, and 
thus is a transient. 

Inversely, if we disconnect some of the load L in Fig. 3, and 
thereby reduce the flow of i>ower, a smaller amount of stored 
enerc;'',' would correspond to that lesser flow, and before flie 
cunditiMiis of the circuit can Ix-come stationary, or pernuinent 
(corrc^jxjnding to the lessened flow of power), some of the stored 
energy has to be returned to the circuit, or dissipated, by a 
transient. 

Thus the transient is the result of the Chanel of the amount of 
stored energy, required by the change of circuit conditions, and 
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4 ELECTRIC DISCHARGES, WAVES AND IMPULSES, 



is the phenomenon by which the circuit teadjusts itself to the 
change of stored energy. It may thus be said that the perma- 
nent phenomena are the phenomena of electric power, the tran- 
sients the phenomena of electric ennri^y. 

3. It is obvious, then, that transients are not specifically electri- 
cal phenomena, but occur with all forms of energy, under all condi- 
tions where energj^ storage takes place. 

Thus, when we start the motors propelling an electric car, a 
transient period, of acceleration, apjiears between the previous 
permanent condition of standstill and the final ijermanent con- 
dition of constant-speed running: when we shut off the motors, 
the permanent condition of standstill is not reached instantly, 
but a transient condition of deceleration intervenes. When we 
open the water gates leatling to an empty canal, a transient 
condition of flow and water level intervenes while the canal is 
filling, until the pernutnent condition is reached. Thus in the case 
of the ian motor in instance Fig. 1, a transient period of speed 
and mechanical energy' appeared while the motor was speeding up 
and gathering the mechanical energy of its momentum. When 
turning on an incandescent lamp, the filament passes a transient 
of gradually rising temperature. 

Just as electrical transients may, under certain conditions, rise 
to destructive values; so transients of other forms of energy may 
become destructive, or may require serious consideration, as, for 
instance, is the case ui governing high-head water powers. The 
column of water in the supply pipe represents a considerable 
amount of stored mechanical energy, when flowing at velocity, 
under load. If, then, full load is suddenly thrown off, it is not 
possil)lr t n -uddenly stop the flow of water, since a rapid stopping 
would lead to a pressure transient of destructive value, that is, 
burst the pipe. Hence the nse of surge tanks, relief valves, or 
deflecting nozzle governors. Inversely, if a heavy load comes on 
suddenly, opening the nozzle wide does not immediately take care 
of the load, but momentarily drops the water pressure at the 
nozzle, while gradually the water column acquires velocity, that 
is, stores energy. 

The fundamental condition of the appearance of a transient 
thus is such a tlisj^usition of the stored energy in the system as 
differs from that required by the existing conditions of the system; 
and any eiiangc of the condition of a system, which requires a 
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NATURE AND ORIGIN OF TRANSIENTS. 6 



change of the stored energy, of whatever form this energy may be, 
leads to a tranaent. 
Electrical transients have been studied more than transients of 

other forms of energy because: 

(d) EI( ( trical transients generally are simpler in nature, and 
therefore yield more easily to a theoretical and experimental 

investigation. 

(6) The theoretical side of electrical engineering is further 
advanced than the theoretical side of most other sciences, and 

cs]Kn'ially: 

(c) Tlie destructive or harmful effects of transients in electrical 
systems arc far nior(^ common and more serious than with otlu r 
forms of ciit'i^y, and the engineers have therefore been driven by 
necessity to tlieir careful and extensive study. 

4. The simplest form of transient occurs where the effect is 
directly proportional to the cause. This is generally the case in 
electric circuits, since voltage, current, magnetic flux, etc., are 
proportional to each other, and the electrical transients therefore 
are usually of the simplest nature. In those cases, however, 
where this direct proix)rtiona]ity does not exist, as for instance In 
inductive circuits containing iron, or in electrostatic fields exceed- 
ing the corona voltage, the transients also are far more complex, 
and very little work has been done, and very little is known, on 
these more comply electrical transients. 

Assume that in an dectric circuit we have a transient cur- 
rent, as represented by curve i in Fig. 4; that is, some change of 
circuit condition requires a readjustment of the stored energy, 
which occurs by the flow of transient current i. This current 
starts at the value I'l, and gradually dies down to Jsero. Assume 
now that the law of proportionality between cause and effect 
applies; that is, if the transient current started with a different 
value, I'l, it would traverse a curve i', which is the same as curve 
i, except that all values are changed proportionally, by the ratio 

that is. i'-iX^- 

Starting with current z'l, the transient follows the curve i; 
starting with h, the transient follows the proportional curve i'. 
At some time, t, however, the current ? has dropped to the value u, 

wit!] .vhieh the curve i' started. A\ i Ins moment i, the conditions 
in lliu iirst case, of current i, are liic imme liic conditions in 
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the second case, of current i', at the moment ii; that is, from / 
onward, curve i is the same as curve i' from time ti onward. Since 




Fig. 4. — Curve of Simple Transient: Deeay of Corrent. 

t' is proportional to i, from any point t onward curve i is propor- 
tional to the same curve i from h onward. At time ti, it is 



dk _ dii it 



du 



di 



But since and i* at ti are the same as ^ and i at time it 
follows: 

di _ df'i i 
di dii ii 



or. 



where c » — 



1 dix 

ii dt 



di 

constanti and the minus sign is chosen, as 



di . 
u 

As in fig. 4: 



^ is negative. 



tan0 = -^, 



1 dii _ tan 4> 
ii dt 



ilk 
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T 



that is, c is the reciprocal of the projection T = txU. on the zero line 
of the tangent at the starting moment of the transieat. 



that IS, the percentual change of current is constant, or in other 
words, in the same time, the current always decreases by the same 
fraction of its value, no matter what this value is. 
Integrated, this equation gives: 



that is, the curve is the exponential. 
The exponential curve thus is the expresdon of the simplest 

form of transient. This explains its common occurrence in elec- 
triral and other transients. Consider, fr)r instance, the decay of 
radioactive substances: the radiation, which represents the decay, 

is proportional to the amount of radiating material; it is ^ =s cm, 

which leads to the same exponential function. 

Not all transients, liowever, are of this simplest form. For 
instance, the deceleration of a ship does not follow the exponential, 
but at high velocities the decrease of speed is a greater fraction of 
the speed than during the same time interval at lower velocities, 
and the speed-time curves for different initial speeds are not pro- 
portional to each other, but are aa shown in Fig. 5. The reason 
is, that the fictional reBdstance is not proportional to the speed, 
but to the square of the speed. 

5. Two classes of transients may occur: 

1. Energy may be stored in one form only, and the only energ>' 
change which can occur thus is an increase or a decrease of the 
stored energy. 

2. Energy may be stored in two or more different forms, and the 
possible energy changes thus are an increase or decrease of the 
total stored energy, or a change of the stored energy from one form 
to another. Usually both occur simultaneously. 

An instance of the first case is the acceleration or deceleration 



Since 



1 




hgi = — d -\- C, 



or. 
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of a train, or a ship, etc. : here energy can be stored only as mechan- 
ical momentum, and the transient thus consists of an increase of 
the stored energy, during aoceleratioQi or of a decrease, during 




Fig. 5, — Deceleration of Ship. 

deceleration. Thus also in a low-voltage electric circuit of negli- 
gible capacity, cner^' can stored only in tho magnetic field, and 
the transient represents au inerea^ of the stored magnetic energy, 
durini^ increase of current, or a decrease of the magnetic energy, 
during a decrease of current. 

An instance of the second case is the pendulum. Fig. 6: with the 
weight at rest in maximum elevation, all the storeil energ>'^ is 

potential energy of gravita- 
tion. This energ)' changes to 
kinetic mechanical energy until 
in the lowest position, a, when 
all the potential gravitational 
energ}' has been either con- 
. verted to kinetic mechanical 
), r* energy or dissipated. Then, 
.9.^.. during the rise of the wds^t, 
that part of the energy which 

Fig. 6. - Double-energy Transient ^ dis^pated again change 

of Pendulum. ^ potential gravitational en- 

ergy, at e, then back again to 
kinetic energy, at a; and in this manner the total stored energy 
is gradually dissipated, by a series of successive oscillations or 
change between potentifj gravitational and kinetic mechanical 
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energy. Thus in electric circuits containing eneiigy stored in the 
magnetic and in the dielectric field, the change of the amount 
of stored energy - decrease or increase — frequently occurs by a 
series of successive changes from magnetic to dielectric and hack 
again from <liclectric to magnetic stored energy. This for instance 
is the case in the charge or discharge of a condenser through an 
inductive circuit. 

If energ\ ran be stored in more than two different forms, still 
more complex phenomena may occur, as for instance in the hunt- 
ing of synchronous madiines at the end of long transmission lines, 
where energy can be stored as magnetic encrgj' in the line and 
apparatus, as dielectric energy in the UnCi and as mechanical 
energy in the momentum nf the motor. 

6. The study and calculation of the pormanont phenomena in 
electric! circuits arc usually far sinii)ler than are the study and 
calculation of transient phcnonicn;i. However, only the phe- 
nomena of a continu jus-current circuit are really permanent. 
The alternating-current phenomena are transient, as the e.m.f. 
continuously aiid periodically clianges, and with it the current, 
the storetl ('nerr}^y, etc. The theory of alternating-currcMit phe- 
nomena, as periodic transients, thus has been more difficult than 
that of continuous-current phenoim iia, until methods were devised 
to treat the periodi<* transients of the alternating-current circuit 
as pennancnt phenomena, by the conc(^ption of the "eflfectivc 
values," and more completely by the introduction of the general 
number or compk^x fpiantity, which represents the periodic func- 
ti(m of time by a constant numerical value. In this feature lies 
the advantage and the power of the symbolic method of dealing 
with all ernating-current phenomena, — the reduction of a periodic 
transient to a permanent or constant quantity. For this reason, 
wherever periodic transients occur, as in rectification, commuta- 
tion, etc., a considerable advantage is frequently gained by their 
reduction to permanent phenomena, by the introduction of the 
symbolic expression of the equivalent sine wave. 

Hereby most of the periodic transients have been eliminated 
from consideration, and there remain mainly the nonperiodio 
transients, as occur at any change of circuit conditions. Since 
they are the phenomena of the readjustment of stored energy, a 
study of the energy storage of the electric circuit, that is, of its 
magnetic and dielectric field, is of first importance. 
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LECTURE II. 



THE ELECTRIC FIELD. 

7. Let, in Fig. 7, a generator G transmit electric power over 
line A into a receiving circuit JIf . 

While power flows throu^ 

A I the oonductors A, power is con- 

^ sumed in these conductors by 
G(o) conversion into heat, repre- 

A ^ sented by Pr. This, however, 

Fig. 7. is not all, but in the space 

surrounding the conductor cer- 
tain phenomena occur: magnetic and electrostatic forces appear. 




Fig. 8. — Electric Field of Conductor. 



The conductor is surrounded by a magnetic fidd^ or a magnetic 
flux, which is measured by the number of lines of magnetic force ^. 
With a single conductor, the lines of magnetic force are concentric 
circles, as shown in Fig. 8. By the return conductor, the circles 

10 
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are tTOwdod tfiu:f tiu-r between the conductors, and the magnetic 
field consists of eccentric circles surroundnig the conductors, as 
shown by tlie drawn lines in Fig. 9. 

An elcdroatatic, or, as more properly called, dielectric field, issues 
from the conductors, that is, a dieleciric flux passes Ijetween the 
conductors, which is measured hy the number of lines of dielectric 
force "V. Wit h a single conductor, the lines of dielectric force are 
radial straight lines, as shown dotted in Fig. 8. By the return 
conductor, they are crowded together l>ctween the conductors, 
and form arcs of circles, passing from conductor to return conduc- 
tor, as shown dotted in Fig. 9. 




■ Fig. 9. — Electric Field of Circuit 



The magnetic and the dielectric field of the conductors both are 
hiclufiod in the term electric field, and are the two components of 
the electric field of the conductor. 

8. The magnetic field or magnetic flux of the circuit, fl\ is pro- 
portional to the current, i, with a proportionality factor, L, which 
is called the itidtidance of the circuit, 

* = U* (1) 

The ^la«^etic field represents stored eneiigy w. To produce it, 
power, p, must therefore be supplied by the circuit. 
Since power is current times voltage: 

P = e'i, (2) 
* fi#, if the flux 4 inti»-ltiikB the ciicuii n fold. 
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to produce the magnetic field ^ of the current i, a voltage e' 
must be consumed m the circuit, which with the current i gives 
the power p, which supplies the stored energy w of the magnetic 
field 4. This voltage e' is called the inductance vaUaget or voltage 

consumed hy -induction. 

Since no power is required to maintain the field, but power is 
r( (]iiired to produce it, the inductance voltage must be propor- 
tional to the rate of increase of the magnetic field: 



<w by (1), 



^ = Li. (4) 



If % and therefore 4* decrease, ^ and therefore e' arc negative; 

that is, p becomes negative, and power is returned into the circuit. 
The energy supplied by the power p is 



or by (2) and (4), 

lience 



w 



to 



^ j*Lidi; 



is the energy of the magnetic (u ld 

* = Li 

of tfie circuit. 

9. Exactly unaloguus relations exist in the dielectric field. 

The dielectric field, or diekdric flux, is projwrtional to the 
voltage e, with a proportionality factor, C, which is called the 
capacity of (he circuit: 

^ « Ce, (6) 

The dielectric lit kl rci>resents storeil energy, iv. To produce it, 
power, Pj must, therefore, be supplied by the circuit. 
Since power is current times voltage: 

V = i% (7) 
to produce the dielectric field ^ of the voltage e, a current i* 
must be consumed in the circuit, which with the voltage e gives 
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the power which supplies the stored energy w of the dielectric 
field ^. This current i* is called the capacity current, or, wrongly, 
charging eurretU or condenser current. 

Since no power is required to maintain the field, but power is 
required to produce it, the capacity current must be proportional 
to the rate of increase of the dielectric field: 

or by (6), 

t'-c|. (9) 

de 

If e and therefore ^ decrease, ^ and therefore i* are negative; 

that is. l)ecomes nesativo, and ]KJwer is returned into the circuit. 
The energy supplied by the power p is 



w 



or by (7) and (9), 
hence 



= jp di, (10) 
■» J^Cede; 



» - ^ (11) 



IS the energy of the dielectric field 

of the circuit. 

As seen, the capacity current is the exact analogj', with roKard 
to the (liclcctric fiH(i, ()f the inductance voltajic with rrj2;ard to the 
magnetic field; the representations in the electric circuit, of the 
energy storajo^e in the field. 

Tlie ilielectric field of the circuit tlius is treated and represented 
in tlie same manner, and witli the same sinij)licity and perspicuity, 
as the magnetic field, by using the same conception of lines of 
force. 

Unfortunately, to a large extent in dealing with the dielectric 
fields the prehistoric conception of the electrostatic charge on the 
conductor still exists, and by its use destroys the analogy betwei n 
the two components of the electric field, the magnetic and tlie 
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dielectric, and makes the consideration of dielectric fields un- 
necessarily complicated. 

There obviously is no more sense in thinking of the capacity 
current as current which charges the conductor with a quantity 
of electricity, than there is of speaking of the inductance voltage 
as charging the condiK'tor with a quantity of magriotism. But 
whilo tlio latter conception, together with the notion of a quantitN' 
of nia^rif tism, etc., has vanished since Faraday's representation 
of the iii;ii;riet!c field ])y the lines of mao^netic force, the termi- 
nology' of ( U-i'irusiat ICS of many textbooks still speaks of electric 
charges on the conductor, and the energy^ stored by them, without 
considering that the dielectric ener^;y is not on the surface of the 
conductor, but in the space outside of the conductor, just as the 
magnetic energy. 

10. All the lines of magnetic force are closed upon themselves, 
all the lines of dielectric force terminate at ocmductors, as seen in 
Fig. 8, and the magnetic field and the dielectric field thus can be 
considered as a ma^tfteHe cireml and a dieleUrie drcuiL 

To produce a moQneiicftux a magnetomotwe force F is required. 
Since the magnetic field is due to the current, and is proportional 
to the current, or, in a coiled circuit, to the current times the num- 
ber of turns, magnetomotive force is expressed in current ivma or 
ampere Utme, 

F « m. (12) 

If F is the m,m.f., I the length of the nuignetic circuit, energized 

byF, p 

/ = j (13) 

is called the magnetizing or magneHc gradientf and is ex- 
pressed m ampere fwms per cm. (or industrially sometimes in 
ampere turns per inch). 

In empty space, and therefore also, with very close approxi- 
mation, in all nonmagnetic material, / ampere turns pf?r cm. length 
of magnetic circuit produce 3C = 4 t/ 10~' lines of magnetic force 
per square cm. section of the mapjnetic circuit. (Here the factor 
10"' results from the ampere being 10~' of the absolute or cgs* 
unit of current.) 

3C = 4ir/l(r»* (14) 

* The factor 4 t is a survival of the *)riginal dofinif ion of tho mafmctic field 
inteosity from the conception of the magnetic mass, since unit magnetic masa 
WW df^ned as that quantity of magnetiBm which acte <» an equal quantity at 
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is called the magnetic-field inlensUy* It is the magnetic density, 
that is, the number of lines of magnetic force per cm^, produced 
by the magnetizing force of /ampere turns per cm. in empty space. 

The magnetie density, in lines of maisnetic force per cm^ pro- 
duced by the field intensity 00 in any material is 

(B = (15) 

where /x is a constant of the material, a " magnetic conductivity/' 
and is called the permeabiUty. it — 1 or very nearly so for most 
materials, with the exception of very few, the so-called magnetic 
materials : iron, cobalt, nickel, and ^onw alloys and oxides of 
these metals and of manganese and chromium. 

If then A is the section of the magnetic circuit, the total magnetic 
flux is 

* = A(Z. (16) 

Obviously, if the magnetic field is not uniform, equations (13) 
and (16) would be correspondingly modified; / in (13) would be 
the average magnetizing force, while the act ual magnetizing force 
would vary, being higher at the denser, and lower at the less dense, 
parts of the magnetic circuit: 

dF 

f = W (17) 

In (16), the magnetic flux 4 would be derived by integrating the 
densities <B over the total section of the magnetic circuit. 

xz. Entirely analogous relations exist in the dieleetric circuit. 

To produce a dideetricfiux % an ^ectramotioe force e is requved, 
which is measured in volts. The e.m.f. per unit length of the 
dielectric circuit then is called the eHeetrifying force or the voUage 
gradientf and iS 

G = l (18) 

unit distance with unit force. The unit field intensity, thra, was defined as 

the field intensity at unit (iistance from unit magnetic masfl, and represented 
hy one line (or rather "tuljc"; f>f nifi^nietic force. The majniotic flux of unit 
magnetic ma^ (or "unit magnet pole "J hereby became 4 w Unes of force, and 
this introduced the factor 4 tt into many ma^^netic quantities. An attempt 
to drop this factor 4 v has failed, as the magnetic umts were already too wdl 
estjihli.shed. 

The farfor 10-^ also appears undesirable, but when the electrical units 
were introduced the absolute unit appeared as too larpe a value of current as 
practical unit, and one-tenth of it was chosen as unit, and called ' ampere." 
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This gives the average voltage gradient, while the actual gradient 
in an ununiform field, as that between two conductors, varies, 
being higher at the denser, and lower at the less dense, portion of 
the field, and is 

0 = .(19) 
o ♦ 

then is the dtdeetrie-field inienmty, and 

D = kK (20) 

would be the didedric density, where x is a constant of the material, 
the electrostatic or dielectric conductivity, and is called the spe- 
^fic capacity or permiUivity. 

For empty space, and thus with close approximation for air and 
other gases, 

1 

V* 

where 

y = 3 X 10"» 

is the velocity of light. 

It is c'ustojiiary, huwevcr, and convenient, to use the permit- 
tivity of empty space as uniiA ; ^ — i. Tln> clianges the unit of 

dielectric-field intensity by the factor^, and gives: dielectric-field 
intensity, 

(21) 

dielectric density, 

D = kK, (22) 
where k = 1 for empty space, and between 2 and 6 for most sohds 
and Uquitls, rarely increasing beyond 6, except in materials of 
appreciable electric conductivity. 
The dielectric flux then is 

^ = AD. (23) 
12. As seen, the dielectric and the magnetic fields arc entirely 
analo,e;ous, ami the corresponding values are tabulated in the 
following Table I. 

* Till' f;ii f «ir 1 TT nppojirs here in the denominator as tho rosuit of the factor 
4t in tlie niagnctic-iield intensity OCi due to the relations between these 
quantities. 
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TABLE I. 



IfagMtieFMd. 


Di«l«etrieFiild. 


Magnetir flnx: 

* = Li 10* lines of maguetic force. 

Inductance voltage: 

10-*-//; volts. 
at at 

Magnetic energy: 

10=^ joules. 

Magnetomotive force: 
F = ni ampere turns. 

Magnetising force: 
/ — J ampere turns per cm. 

Magnetic-field intensity: 

X = 4 it/ 10-' lines of magnetic 
force per cm>. 

Magnetic density: 

<B = mJC lines of magnetic force 

per cm'. 

Permeability: /t 

Magnetic flux: 

* «> A(S^ lines of magnetic force. 


Dielectric flux: 
"ir = Ce lines of dielectric force, or 

coulombs. 

Capacity ctirrent: 

Dielectric energy: 

Ce' 

joules. 

Electromotive force: 
e — volts. 

?:ieotr;fying force or voltage gra- 

dieiit: 

0 — J volts per cm. 

Dielectric-field intensity: 

K = -r^ 10' lines of dielectric 

• lOToe per cm j or couuuddh 
per cnr. 
Dielectric density : 
D =^ kK lines of dielectric force 
per cirf, or coulombs per 
cm*. 

Permittivity or specific capacity: « 

Dielectric flux: 

ir ^ AD lims of dklectric foroe, 
or coulombs. 


V * 3 X 10 » * velocity of light. 



The powers of 10, which uppeai ui some expressions, are reduc- 
tion factors between the absolute or cgs. units which are used 
for and the practical electrical units, used for other 

constants. 

As the magnetic field and the dielectric field also can be con- 
sidered as the magnetic circuit and the dielectric circuit, some 
analogy exists between them and the electric circuit, and in Table 
II the corresponding terms of the magnetic circuit, the dielectric 
circuit, and the electric circuit are given. 
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TABLE II. 





Oiibetrie CSrasit. 


fi]«etrift Chndt. 


Magnetic tiux (magnetic 
currant): 

^ « \\uen of magoetic 
force. 

Magnetomotive force: 
F = ni ampere turns. 

Permeance: 

Inductance: 

L-5^10-»-^?10-» 
F t 

henry. 1 
Reluctance: 

Magnetic energy: 
w— 2-"^iO-'* joulea. 

Magnetic density: 

4> 

(B = 2^ =M 3C 1 i nes per cm*. 

Magnetizing force: 

F 

/ = J amijere turns per 
cm. 

Magnetic-field intensity: 

3C - Awf. 
Permeability: 

Reluctivity: 

^ (B 

Specific magnetic energy: 
10~^ joules per cm». 

oir 


Dielectric flux (dielectric 
current): 

^ «■ lines of dielectric 

force. 

Electromotive force: 
e " volts. 

Pernuttance or capacity: 
C =- farada. 

(Elaatance): 

1 6 

C ^ 4'' 
Dielectric energy: 

w - -g- - -J joules. 

Dielectric density: 

D« ^ lines per cm*. 

Dielectric gradient: 
G = 1 volts per cm. 

Dielectric-field inten- 
sity: 

A' = ilO'. 

Permittivity or specific 
capacity: 
D 

A 

(Elastivity t): 
1 K 

Specific dielectric energy : 
2 wt^KD joules per cn^. 


Electric current: 

i m fleet ric cur- 
rent. 

Voltage: 
c — volte. 

Conductance: 

9 » - mhos, 
e 

Resistance: 

r = T ohms, 
t 

Electric power: 

p m ri' = ge* — ei 
watts. 

Lieciric-current 
density: 

A 

perespcrcm*. 
Electric gradient: 

G »| volts per cm. 

Conductivity: 

y — 7i mho-cm. 

Resistivity: 

p =- = -» ohm-cm. 

Specific power: 

watts per cm'. 
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SmaLB-ERBRGT TRANSIEIITS IN COBTINUOUS- 

CURRENT CmCUITS. 

13. The Bunplest electrical transients are those in circuits in 
which energy can be stored in one form only, as in this case the 
change of stored energy can consist only of an increase or decrease; 
but no surge or oscillation between several forms of energy can 
exist. Such circuits are most of the low- and medium-voltage 
circuits, — 220 volts, 600 volts, and 2200 volts. In them the capac- 
ity is small, due to the limited extent of the circuit, resulting from 
the low voltage, and at the low voltage the dielectric energy thus 
is negligible, that is, the circuit stores appreciable energy only by 
the magnetic field. 

A circuit of con.si(leral)le capacity, l)ut negligible IndiK'taTice, if 
of high resistance, would also give one form of enorc;y storage only, 
in the di< h < trie field. Hie usual high-voltage capacity circuit, as 
that of an electrostatic machine, while of very small inductance, 
also is of very small r(><istanc(\ and the momentary discharge 
currents may be very coiisulcr- 
able, so that in sfjite of the very 
small inductance, consid(Table 
magnet ic-energ>' storage may oc- 




Fig. 10. — Magnetic Single-oiergy 
TiuDsieut. 



cur; that is, the system is one 
storing energy in two forms, and 
oscillations appear, as in the dis- 
charge of the Leyden jar. 

Let, as represented in Fig. 10, 
a continuous voltage co be inn 

pressed upon a wire coil of resistance r and inductance L (but 
negligible capacity). A current u — — flows through the coil and 

a magnetic field ^0 10~^ ^ ^ interlinks with the coil. Assuming 

now that the voltage eo is suddenly withdrawn, without changing 

19 
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the oonstants of the coil circuit, as for instance by short- 
circuiting the terminals of the coU, as indicated at A. With no 
voltage impressed upon the coilj and thus no power supplied to it, 
current t and magnetic flux $ of the coil must finally be zero. 
However, since the magnetic flux represents stored energy, it 
cannot instantly vanish, but the magnetic flux must gradually 
decrease from its initial value 4>o, by the dissipation of its stored 
energy in the resistance of the coil circuit as ih; Plotting, there- 
fore, the magnetic flux of the coil as function of the time, in Fig. 
11^, the flux is constant and denoted by #o up to the moment of 



A 




1 


B 


• 


\ 


1 

1 
1 
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C 






"' ~— — - 




^T" — 1 

< T- * 




o 




t 



Fig. U. — Characteristics of Magnetic Singlc-cucrgy Trantiient. 

time where the short cirruit is applied, as indicated by the dotted 
line From U on the maj^ietic fhix dorrpases, as shown by curve 
Since the magnetic Ihix is proportional 1o the current, the 
latter must follow a curve i)n)])ortional to as shown hi Fig. llii. 
The impressed voltatie is shown in Fl^. IIC as a dotted line; it is 
fo up to tiu and drops to 0 at /o- However, since after to a current 
i flows, an e.m.f. must exist in the circuit, proportional to the 
current. 

e = ri. 
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This is tlie e.m.f . induced by the decrease of magnetic flux ^, and 
is therefore proportional to the rate of decrease of that is, to 

In the hrst moment of short circuit, the magnetic flux ^ still 

has full value ^o, and the current i thus also full value to* Hence, 
at the first moment of short circuit, the induced e.m.f. e must be 
equal to eo, that is, the maipietie flux # must begin to decrease at 
such rate as to induce full voltage eof as shown in Fig. IIC. 

The three curves <l>, i, and e are proportional to each other, and 
as e is proportional to the rate of change of ^, $ must be propor- 
tional to its own rate of change, and thus also i and e. That is, 
the transients of magnetic flux, current, and voltage follow the 
law of proportionality, hence are simple exponential functions, as 
seen in Lecture I: 

t»to«-*«-«, (1) 

i, and e decrease most rapidly at first, and then slower and 
slower, but can thoorotically never hrcomc zero, though pra4:'> 
tically they Ix^come nc^li foible in a finite time. 

The voltage c is induced by the rate of (change of the magnetism, 
and equals the decrease of the number of lines of magnetic force, 
divided by the time during which this decrease occurs, multiplied 
by the nuTnl)cr of turns n of the coil. The induced voltage e 
times the time during which it is induced thus equals times the 
decrease of the magnetic flux, and the total induced voltage, 
that is, the area of the induced-voltage curve. Fig. 11 C, thus 
equals n times the total decrease of magnetic flux, that is, equals 
the initial current to times the inductance L: 

See = n^olO"* = i/io. (2) 

Whatever, therefore, may be the rate of decrea^sc, or the shape 
of the curves of 4>, i, and c, the total area of the voltage curve must 
be the same, and equal to Ji^o = Liq. 

If then the current i would continue to decrease at its initial 
rate, as shown dotted in Fig. 11 B (as could be caused, for instance, 
by a gradual increase of the resistance of the coil circuit), the 
induced voltage would retain its initial value up to the moment 
of time tQ + Tf where the current has fallen to sm, as 
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shown dotted m Fig. IIC. The area of this new voltage curve 
would be eoT, and since it is the same as that of the curve e, as 
Been above, it follows that the area of the voltage curve e is 

and, oombining (2) and (3), u cancels, and we get the value of 7*: 

r-^. (4) 

That is» the initial decrease of current, and therefore of mag- 
netic flux and of induced voltage, is such that if the decrease 
continued at the same rate, the current, flux, and voltage would 

become lero after the time 7* » ^. 

r 

The total induced voltage, that is, voltac^e tim^s timf\ and 
therefore also the total current and Trt;\2rn»"tic tiux during the 
transient, are such that, when maintained at their initial value, 

they would last for the time T » — • 

Since the curves of current and voltage theoretically never 
become zero, to get an estimate of the duration of the transient 
we may determine the time in which the transieui decreaaes to 
half, or to one-tenth, etc., of its initial value. It is preferable, 
however, to estimate the duration of the transient by the time T, 
which it would lasi if maintained at its initial irahie. That is, 

the duration of a transient is considered as the time T » 

r 

This time T has frequently been called the " time constant " 
of the inreuit. 

The higher the inductance L, the longer the transient lasts, 
obviously, since the stored energy which the transient dissipates 

is projwrtional to L. 

The higher the resist^ce r, the shorter i;$ the duration of the 
transient, since in tiie higher resistance the stored energy is more 
rapidly dissipated* 

Using the time constant 7* » ^ as unit of length for the abscissa, 

and the initial vahie as unit of the ortiinatos, all exponential 
transients have the same shape, and can thereby be constructed 
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by the numerical values of the exponential function, y 
given in Table III. 

TABLE in. 

ExpoDential Transient of Initial Value 1 and Duration 1. 
IT - c 2.71828. 



z 


v 


t 




0 


1.000 


1.0 


0.368 


0.06 


0.»51 


1.2 


0.301 


0 1 


0.905 


1.4 


0.247 


0 15 


0.860 


16 


0 202 


0.2 


0.819 


1.8 


0 16.5 


0.25 


0.779 


2 0 


0.135 


0 3 


0.741 


2.5 


0.082 


0.35 


0.705 


3.0 


0.050 


0.4 


0.670 


3.5 


0.030 


0.45 


0.638 


4.0 


0.018 


0.5 


0.607 


4.5 


0.011 


0.6 


0.549 


5.0 


0.007 


0.7 


0.497 


6.0 


0.002 


0.8 


0.449 


7 0 


0.001 


0.9 


0.407 


8.0 


0.000 


1.0 


0.368 






■ 





As seen in Lecture I, the ooeffieient of the exponent of the 

single-energy transient, c, is equal to i, where T is the projection 

of the tangent at the starting moment of the transioit, as shown 

in 11, and by equation (4) was found equal to -. That is, 

r 

1 r 

and the equations of the single-energy magnetic transient, (1), 
thus may be written in the forms: 



«-<» 



-7(1-1.) 



toe 



-£«-<.) 



(5) 



Usually, the starting moment of the transit is chosen as the 
sero of time, to = 0, and equations (5) then assume the simpler 
form: 
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_ t ^rt 

-.1 _ w 

I = io*"** = lot toe ^, 

e = Co€~** = 6o« ^ — eat ^. 



(6) 



The same equations ma> be derived directly by the integration 
of tiie differential equation: 

L'^ + ri^-O, (7) 

where ^ ^ is the inductance voltage, ri the resistance voltage. 

and their sum equals zero, as the ooil is short-circuited. 
Equation (7) transposed gives 



di r 



benee 



and, as for I « 0: i — io» it is: C — to; hence 

14. Usually single-energ>' transients last an appreciable time, 
and thereby become of engineering importance, only in highly 
inductive circuits, as motor fields, magnets, etc. 

To get an idea on the duration of such magnetic transients, 
consider a motor field: 

A 4-polar motor has 8 ml (megalines) of magnetic flux per 
pole, produced by 6000 ampere turns in.m.f. per pole, and dissi^ 
pates normally 500 watts in the field excitation. 

Iliat is, if io = field-exciting current, n — = number of field turns 
per pole, r » resistance, and L — inductance of the field-exciting 
circuit, it is 

io=r = 500, 

hence 

500 
r = ^r- 
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The magnetic flux is <1>o = H X 10«, and with 4 n total turns 
the total number of magnetic interHnka{!:os thus is 

hence the inductance 

, 4n4>olO-» ,32 ». 



to 



henryB. 



The field excitation is 

nU = 



hence 



ampere turns, 



6000 



hence 



and 



• .32 X 6000 . 
L = ■ — — — henrys, 



to' 



r 



1 920 
500 



s 3.84 sec. 



That is, the stored magnetic energy could maintain full field 
excitation for nearly 4 seconds. 

It is interesting to note that the duration of the field discharge 
does not depend on the voltage, current, or size of the machine, 
but merely on, first, the magnetic flux and m.m.f., — which 
determine the stored magnetic energy, — and, second, on the 
excitation power, which determines the rate of en('r{];y dissipation. 

15. Assume now that in the moment where the transient be- 
gins the resistance of the coil iu Fig. 10 is increased, that is, the 



I 





Fig. 12. — Magnetic Single-energy Tranj^ent. 



coil is not short-circuited upon itself, but its circuit closed by a 
resistance r'. Such would, for instance, be the case in fig. 12, 
when opening the switch S. 
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The transients of magnetic flax, current, and voltage are shown 
as A, B, and C in Fig. 13. 

The magnetic flux and therewith the current decrease from the 
initial values (t>o and I'o at the moment <o of opening the switch S, 
on curves which must be steeper than those in Fig. 11, since the 
current passes through a greater resistance, r + 1^1 sxA thereby 
dissipates the stored magnetic energy at a greater rate. 





4* 
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* 










B 




Vs. 
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Fig. 13. — Chaiacteriatics of Magnetic Sing1e-en«gy Trannent. 

The impressed voltage cq is withdrawn at the mompiit to, and a 
voltage thus induced from this nioinont onward, of such value as 
to ])roduee the current i through the resjistance r + r'. In the 
first moment, the current is still io, and the induced voltage 
thus must be 

«o' = H (r + r'), 
while the impressed voltage, before ^0, was 

Co = Tor; 

hence the induced voltage eo is greater than the unpressed volt- 
age eo, in the same ratio as the resistance of the discharge circuit 
r + 1^ is greater than the resistance of the cofl r through which the 
impressed voltage sends the current 

£i = L±_L'. 
ea r 
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The duration of the transient now is 



that is, shorter in the same proportion as the resistance, and 
therelo the induced voltage is higher. 

If r' =00 , that is, no resistance is in shunt to the coil, but the 
circuit is simply opened, if the opening were instantaneous, it 
would be: eo' =00 ; that is, an infinite voltage would be induced. 
That is, the insulation of the ooit would be punctured and the 
circuit closed in this manner. 

The more rapid, thus, the opening of an inductive circuit, the 
higher is the induced voltage, and the greater the danger of break- 
down. Hence it is not safe to have too rapid circuit-opening 
devices on inductive circuits. 

To some extent the circuit protects itself by an arc following the 
blades of the circuit-opening switch, and thereby retarding the cir- 
cuit opening. The more rapid the mechanical opening of the 
switch, the higher the induced voltage, and further, therefore, the 
arc follows the switch blades and maintains the circuit. 

z6« Similar transients as discussed above occur when closing a 
circuit upon an impressed voltage, or changing the voltage, or the 
current, or the resistance or inductance of the circuit. A discus- 
sion of the infinite variety of posdble combinations obviously 
would be impossible. However, they can all be reduced to the 
same simple case discussed above, by considering that several 
currents, voltages, magnetic fluxes, etc., in the same circuit add 
algebraically, without interfering with each other (assuming, as 
done here, that magnetic saturation is not approached). 

If an e.m.f. ei produces a eurrent ii in a circuit, and an e.m.f. ^ 
prodiieos in the same circuit a current iz, then the e.m.f. ei-\-et 
produces the current ii + 12, as is obvious. 

If now the voltage ei -\- 62, and thus also the current ii -f H, con- 
sists of a permanent term, e\ and vi, find a transient term, e-, and /V, 
the transient terms d, h follow the same curves, when combined 
with the permanent l^rnis ei, ii, as they would when alnne in the 
cirniit rthe case al><t\ * discussed). Thus, the preceding discus- 
sion applies to all nia^iu tic transients, by separating the transient 
from the ppnnanc iit tmn, investigating it separately, and then 
adding it tu the permanent term. 
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Tbe same reasomng also applies to the transient resulting from 
several fonns of energy storage (provided that the law of propor- 
tionality of i, e, 4>, etc., applies), and makes it possible, in inves- 
tigating the ph^mena during the transition period of energy 
readjustment, to separate the permanent and the transient term, 
and discuss them separately. 



A 


* 





B 




*' 




1... — 

, — 
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1 

1 I - 


e • e- ^ 

! ^^^^^""^ 




1 ^' Ji ""^"^"^ 

• e, 'T 

• 



Fig. 14. — ^ngle-eoeigy Starting Tranment of Magnetic Circuit. 

For instance, in the coil shown in Fig. 10, let the short circuit A 
be opened, that is, the voltage eo be impressed upon the coil. At 
the moment of time, when this is done, current magnetic 
flux and voltage 6 on the coil are zero* In final condition, after 
the transient has passed, the values ?'o, *o, eo are reached. We may 
tlum, as discussed above, separate the transient from the perma- 
nent term, and <-onsider that at the time In the coil has a permanent 
current io, permanent flux permanent voltage eo, and in addi- 
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tion thereto a transient current — ?'o, a transient flux — 4»o, and a 
transient voltage — Co. These transients arc the same as in Fig. 11 
(only with reversed direction). Tlius the same curves result, and 
to them are added the permanent values I'o, *o, eo. This is shown 
in Fig. 14. 

A shows the permaimt flux <^o, and the transient flux — #oi 
which are assumed, up to the time to, to give the resultant sero 
flux. The transient flux dies out by the curve in accordance 
with Fig. 11. ^' added to S^ves the curve which is the tran- 
sient from zero flux to the permanent flux 

In the same manner B shows the construction of the actual 
current change t by the addition of the permanent current u and 
the tranfflent current i', which starts from —to at to, 

C then shows the voltage relation: eg the permanent voltage, 
the transient voltage which starts from --eo at <o» and e the re- 
sultant or effective voltage in the coil, derived by adding e» and e'. 
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SINGLE-EJPiERGy TRANSIENTS IN ALTERNATIHG- 

CURRENT CIRCUITS. 

17. Whenever the conditions of an electric circuit are changed 
in such a manner as to require a change of stored energy, a transi- 
tion period appears, during which the stored energy adjusts itself 
from the condition existing before the change to the condition 
after the change. The currents in the circuit during the transition 
period can be considered as consisting of the superposition of 
the permanent current, corresponding to the conditions after the 
change, and a transient current, which connects the current value 
before the change with that brou^t about by the change. That 
is, if t'l — current existing in the circuit immediately before, and 
thus at the moment of the change of circuit condition, and iz — 
current which should exist at the moment of change in accordance 
with the circuit condition after the change, then the actual current 
it can be considered as consisting of a part or component it, and a 
component 1*1 — = u- The former, i<, is permanent, as result- 
ing from the established circuit condition. The current compo* 
nent io, however, is not produced by any power supply, but is a 
remnant of the previous circuit condition, that is, a transient, and 
therefore gradually decreases in the manner as discussed in para- 
graph 13, that is, with a duration ^ = ~ * 

The permanent current to may be continuous, or alternating, or 
may be a changing current, as a transient of long duration, etc. 

The same reasoning applies to the voltage, magnetic flux, etc. 

Thus, let, in an alternating-current circuit traversed by current 
it, in Fig. 15 A, the conditions be changed, at the moment 1 — 0, 
so as to produce the current is. The instantaneous value of the 
current ii at the moment f » 0 can be considered as consisting 
of the instantaneous value of the permanent current shown 
dotted, and the transient to — ii — 4. The latter gradually dies 

down, with the duration T = on the usual exponential Iran- 

30 
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fomti shown dotted in Fig. 15. Adding the transient current to 
to the permanent current h gives the total current during the 
trandtion period, which is shown in drawn line in Fig. 15. 

As seen, the transient is due to the difference between the 
instantaneous value of the current ii which exists, and that of, 
the current tf which should exist at the moment of Ghaiige> and 




FSg. 15. — Single-energy Thuuient <rf Altemating-curreiit CSreuit. 

thus IS the larger, the greater the clifTerence between the two 
currents, the previous and thp aft or current. It thus disappears 
if the change occurs at the moment when tho two currents n 
and ii are ecjual, as shown in Fig. 155, and is a maxuiium, if the 
change occurs at the moment when the two currents n and 
have the greatest difference, as shown in Fig. 15C, that is, at a 
point one-fjuartcr |>eriod or 90 degrees distant from the intersec- 
tion of ii and i%. 
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li the current it is sero, we get the starting of the altematins 
current in an inductive circuit, as shown in Figs. 16, A, B, C, The 
starting transient is zero, if the circuit is closed at the moment 
when the permanent current would be zero (Fig. and is a 
maadmum when closing the circuit at the maximum point of the 
permanent-current wave (Fig. 16C). The permanent current and 
the transient components are shown dotted in Fig. 16, and the 
resultant or actual current in drawn lines. 




fig. 16. — Single<eiiexgy Starting Traoaient of Alteraating-curreDt Circuit. 

i8. Applying the preceding to the starting of a balanced 
three-phase system, we see, in Fig. 17 A, that in general the three 
transients i^^, and is" of the three three-phase currents ii, h, iz 
are different, and thus also the shape of the three resultant 
currents during the transition period. Starting at the moment 
of zero current of one phase, ii, Fig. 17JS, there is no transient for 
this rnrrent, while the transients of the other two currents, i2 
and 7.3, are equal and opposite, and in ar their maximum value. 
BtLiitiiig, in Fig. 17C, at the maximum value of one current ?3, 
we have the maximum value of transient for this current is®, while 
tlie transients of the two other currents, ii and ii, are equal, have 



1 
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half the value of u\ and are opposte in direction thereto. In 
any case, the three transients must be distributed on both sidee 
of the zero line. This is obvious: if t/, it', and W are the instan- 
taneous values of the permanent three*pbase currents, in Fig. 
17, the initial values of their transients are: — i/, -^itt ~*V* 




Fig, 17.— 



Starting Tnnaent of Thrce-phaiw VinutU 



Since the sum of the thror thrrr-phfi«o riirrfnts at every moment 
is zero, the sum of the initial values of the three t ransient currents 
also is zero. Since the three transient curves ii*', it^ i»o are pro- 
portional to each other ^as exponential curves of the same dura- 
tion ^ ^ initial values is sera, it follows 
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that the sum <rf their instantaneous values must be aero at any 
moment, and therefore the sum of the instantaneous values of 
the resultant curraits (shown in drawn line) must be aero at any 
moment, not only during the permanent condition, but also dur- 
ing the transition period existing before the permanent condi- 
tion is reached. 

It is interesting to apply this to the resultant magnetic field 
produced by three equal three-phase magnetizing coils placed 
under equal angles, that is, to the starting of the three-phase 
rotating magnetic field, or in general any polyphase rotating 
magnetic field. 



Fig. 18. — Constructioii of Starting Transient of Rotating Field. 

As is well known, three equal magpietizing coils, pkioed under 
equal angles and excited by three-phase currents, produce a result- 
ant magnetic field which is constant in intensity, but revolves 
B> nchronously in space, and thus can be represented by a concen- 
tric circle a, Fig. 18. 

This, however, applies only to the permanent condition. In 
the moment of start, all the three eurrents are zero, and their 
resultant niagn(>tic field thus also zero, as shown above. Since 
tlif^ riiagnetic iuM represonts stored (^nergy and thus cannot be 
] 1 njiiced instantly, a transient must appear in the building up of 
the rotating field. This can be studied by considering separately 
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the permaiifflit and the transieiit components of the three currents, 
as is done in the iveeedixig. Let iV, it, tV be the instantaneous 
values of the permanent cuirents at the moment of closing the 
circu it, < — 0. Combined^ these would give the resultant field 
OA^ in Fig. 18. The three trandent currents in this moment 
are — — i/, it^ — — t»® » ^it% and c ombi ned these give a 
resultant field OBo, equal and opposite to OAq in Fig. 18. The 
permanent field rotates synchronously on the concentric circle a; 
the transient field OB remains oomstant in the direction OBq, 
since all three transient components of curr^t decrease in propor- 
tion to each other. It decreases^ however, with the decrea se of 
the transient current, that is, shrinks together on the line BdO. 
The resultant or actual field thu s is the combination of the per* 
manent fidds, shown as OAt Oils, • • • > and the transient fields, 
shown as OBi, OB^t and derived thereby by the parallelo- 
grara law, as shown in Fig. 1 8, as OCi, Od, etc. In this diagram, 
BiCi, fifCi, etc., are equal to OAi, OAi, etc., that is, to the radius 
of the permanent circle a. That is, while the rotating field in 
permanent condition is represented by the concentric circle a, 
the resultant field during the transient or starting period is repre- 
s^ted by a succession of arcs of circles c, the c enter s of which 
move from Bq in the moment of start, on the line J3oO toward O, 
and can be constructed hereby by drawng from the successive 
points Bo, Bi, B2, whic h co r respo nd to successive moments of 
time 0, h, h ■ ' , radii Bi(\, B2C2, etc., under the angles, that is, 
in the direction corresponding to the time 0, ti, t^, etc. This is 
done in Fig. 19, and thereby the transient of the rotating field 
is constructed. ' 




Fig. 19. — Starting Transient of Rotating hidd: Polar Form. 
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From this polar diagram of the rotating field, in Fig. 19, values 
OC can now be taken, corresponding to successive moments of 
time, and plotted in rectangular ooOrdmates, as done in Fig. 20. 
As seen, the rotating field builds up from zero at the moment of 
closing the circuit, and reaches the final value by a series of oscil- 
lations; that is, it first reaches beyond the permanent value, then 
drops below it, rises again beyond it, etc. 




4 eyelet 



Fig. 20. — Starting Transieut of Rotating field: Rectangular Fonn. 

We have here an oscillatory transiiont, produced in a system 
with only one form of stored energy- (muKuetic energy), by the 
combination of several simple exponential transients. How- 
ever, it must be considered that, while enerp^' can lie stored 
in one form only, as magnetic energj", it can l)e stored in three 
electric circuits, and a transfer of stored magnetic energy between 
the three electric circuits, and therewith a surge, thus can 
occur. 

It is interesting to note that the rotating-fiekl transient is 
niJepcudcnt of the point of the wave at which the circuit is 
closed. That is, while the individual transients of the three 
three-phase currents vaiy in shape with the point of the wave at 
which they start, as shown in Fig. 17, their polyphase resultant 
always has the same oscillating approach to a uniform rotating 

field, of duration T = 

The maxhnum value, which the magnetic field during the traosi' 
tion period can reach, is limited to less than double the final value, 

as is obvious from the construc tion of the field. Fig. 19. It is 
evident herefrom, however, that in apparatus containing rotating 
fields, as induction motors, polyphase synchronous machines, etc., 
the resultant field may imder transient conditions reach nearly 
double value, and if then it reaches far above magnetic saturation, 
excessive momentary' currents may appear, similar as in starting 
transformers of high magnetic density. In polyphase rotary 
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apparatus, however, these momentary starthig currents usually 
are far more limited than in transformers, by the higher stray field 
(self-jnductlve reactance), etc., of the apparatus, resulting from 
the air gap in the magnetic circuit. 

19. As instance of the use of the single-energy transient in 
engineering calculations may be considered the investigation of 
the momentary short-circuit phennmona of synchronous alter- 
nators. In alternators, especially high-speed high-power mar 
chines as turboaltemators, the momentary shortnarcuit current 
may be many tunes greater than the final or permanent short- 
circuit current, and this excess current usually decreases fairly 
slowly, lasting for many cycles. At the same time, a h\g cur- 
rent rush occurs in the field. This excess field current shows 
curious pulsations, of single and of double frequency, and in 
the beginning the armature currents also show unsymmetrical 
s]ui])es. Some oscillograms of tlirt^e-phiise, quarter-phase, and 
single-phase short circuits of turboalternators are shown ia Figs. 
25 to 28. 

By considering the transients of energy storage, these rather 
C()ni]>lex-appearing phenomena can be easily undei"stood, and pre- 
deternuncd from the constants of the machine with reasonable 
exactness. 

In an alternator, the voltage under load is affected by armature 
reaction and armature self-induetion. Under permanent condi- 
tion, both usually act in the same way, reducing the voltage at 
noninductive and still much more at inductive load, and increasing 
it at autiiuductive load; and both are usually cuuiMned in one 
quuiility, the synchronous reactance Xq. In the transients result- 
ing from circuit changes, as short circuits, the self-inductive 
armature reactance and the magnetic armature reaction act very 
differently:* the former is instantaneous in its effect, while the 
latter requires time. The self-inductive armature reactance xi con- 
sumes a voltage Xii by the magnetic flux surrounding the armature 
conductors, which results from the m.m.f. of the armature cur- 
rent, and therefore requires a component of the magnetic-field flux 
for its production. As the armature magnetic flux and the current 
which produces it must be simultaneous (the former being an 
uxtegral part of the phenomenon of current flow, as seen in Lecture 
II), it thus follows that the armature reactance appears together 
* So abo in their effect on ssmchrooous operation, in hunting, etc. 
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with the armature current, that is, is instantaneous. The arma- 
ture reaction, however, is the m.m.f. of the armature current in its 
reaction on the m.m.f. of the field-exciting current. That is, that 
part xt ^ — Xi<j( the synchronous reactance which corresponds 
to the armature reaction is not a true reactance at aU> consumes 
no voltage, but represents the consumption of field ampere turns 
by the m.m.f. of the armature current, and the corresponding 
change of field flux. Since, howr^'or, tlie field flux represents 
stored magnetic energy, it cannot change nistantly, and tlie arma- 
ture reaction thus does not appear instantaneously with the arma- 
ture current, but shows a transient which is determined essentially 
by the constants of the field circuit, that is, is the counterpart of 
the field transient of the machine. 

If tlu n an alternator is short-circuited, in the first moment only 
the true self-inductive part Xi of the synchronous reactance exists, 

and the armature current thus is it » — , where eo is the induced 

e.m.f., that is, the voltage corresponding to the magnetic-field 
excitation flux existing before the short circuit. Gradually the 
armature reaction lowers the field fiux, in the manner as repre- 
sented by the ^nchronous reactance xo, and the short-circuit cur- 

rent decreases to the value io = — • 

The ratio of the momentary short-chrcuit current to the perma- 

nent short-circuit current thus is, approximately, the ratio 7^ = - i 

to 3fi 

that is, i^chronous reactance to self-inductive reactance, or 

armature reaction plus armature self-induction, to armature 
self-induction. In machines of relatively low self-induction 
and high armature reaction, the momentary short-circuit cur- 
rent thus may be many times the permanent short-circuit 
current. 

The field flux remaining at short circuit is that giving the volt- 
age consumed by the armature self-induction, while the decrease 
of field flux between open circuit and short circuit corresponds to 
the armature reaction. The ratio of the open-circuit field flux to 
the short-circuit field flux thus is the ratio of armature reaction 
plus self-induction, to the self-induction; or of the synchronous 

reactance to the self-inductive reactance: — • 
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Thus it is: 

momentary short -^tircuit current opea-circuit field flux * 
permanent short-circuit current short-circuit field flux 

armature reaction plus self-induction _ synchronous reactance _ Xo 
self-induction " self -inductive reactance Xi 

30. Let 4i ^ field flux of a three-phase alternator (or, in general, 
polyphase alternator) at open circuit, and this alternator be short- 
circuited at the time t = 0. The field flux then gradually dies 
down, by the dissipation of its energy in the field circuit, to the 
shortHsircuit field flux ^n, as indicated by the curve ^ in Fig. 2iA, 
lim — ratio 

armature reaction plus self-induction _ xo 
armature self-induction ~ Xi 

it is = m4>o> and the initial value of tlie ik-ld ilux consists of the 
permanent part *o, and the transient part «!>' = *i — *o = (w— 1) 
<^o. This is a rather slow transient, frequently of a duration of a 
second or more. 

The armature currents t'l, i2, u are proportional to the field flux 
« which produces them, and thus gradually decrease, from initial 
values, which are as many tunes higher than the final values as $i 
is higher than or m times, and are represented in Fig. 21B. 

The resultant m.m.f. of the armature currents, or the armature 
reaction, is proportional to the currents, and thus follows the same 
field transient, as shown by F in Tig, 21C. 

The field-exciting current is to at open circuit as well as in the 
permanent condition of short cireuit. In the permanent condition 
of short circuit, the field current to combines with the armature 
reaction Fo» which is demagnetising, to a resultant m.mi., which 
produces the short-cireuit flux $o* During the transition period 
the field flux ^ is higher than $0, and the resultant m.m.f . must 
therefore be higher in the same proportion. Since it is the dif- 
ference between the field current and the armature reaction F, and 
the latter is proportional to the field current thus must also be 

* If the machine were open-circuited before the short circuit, otherwise 
tiie field flux existing before the ehort circuit. It herefrom follows that the 

momentary .short-circuit current pspontially dcpciul.s on the field flux, and 
thereby the voltage of the machine, before the short circuit, but is practically 
Independent of the load on the machine before the short circuit and the held 
ttdtatioo oonespondiiig to this load. 
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proportional to ThuB, as it is t « at $ot during the transition 

period it is i = — to. Hence, the field-cxcitiiig current traverses 

the same transient, from an initial value tV to tbe normal value u, 
as the field flux ^ and the armature currents. 

♦i 
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Fig. 21. — Ctmstruetion of Momentary Short CSrcuit Characteristic of Poly- 

phase Alternator. 

Thus, at the moment of short circuit a .sudden rise of fu>ld 
current must occur, to ni:iiii1ain the field flux ut the initi;il value 
4>i against the demagueliziug aruiature reaction. In other words, 
the field flux 4> decreases at such a rate as to induce in the field 
circuit the e.m.f. required to raise the field current in the propor- 
tion from iq to /„', and niaintain it at tlie values corresponduig 
to tlic transient <, Fig. 21 D, 

As seen, the transients I'l, is, u; F; i are proportional to each 
other, and are a field transient. If the field, excited by current I'o 
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at impressed voltage eo, were short-circuited upon itself, in the 
first moment the currcjit in the field would still be ?o, and tiiere- 
forc the voltage Cq would have to be induced by the decrease of 
magnetic Ilux; and the duration of the field transient, as discussed 

in Lecture III, would be To = ^ • 

The field current In Big. 21I>, of the alternator short-circuit 
transient, starts with the value tV mto, and if eo is the e.m.f. 
supplied in the field-exciting circuit from a source of constant 
voltage supply, as the exciter, to produce the current u', the 
voltage eo » m«o must be acting in the field-exciting circuit; that 
is, in addition to the constant exciter voltage eo, a voltage (m — l)eo 
must be induced in the field circuit by the transient of the mag- 
netic flux. As a transient of duration induces the voltage Co, 

to induce the voltage (m — l)eo the duration of the transient must 
be 

where Lo » inductance, ro = total resistance of field-exciting cir- 
cuit (inclusive of external resistance). 

The short-circuit transient of an alternator thus usually is of 
shorter duration than the short-circuit transient of its field, the 
more so, the greater m, that is, the larger the ratio of momentary 
to permanent short-circuit current. 

In Fig. 21 the decrease of the transient is shown greatly exagger- 
ated compared with the frequency of the armature currents, and 
Fig. 22 shows the curves more nearly in their actual proportions. 

The preceding would represent the short-circuit phenomena, if 
there were no armature transient. However, the armature cir- 
cuit contains inductance also, that is, stores magnetic energy, and 

thereby gives rise to a transient, of duration T = — , where L — 

r 

inductance, r = resistance of armature circuit. The armature 
transient usually is very much shorter in duration than the field 

transient. 

Tlie arniaturi' currents thus do not instantly assume their 
symmetrical alternating values, but if in Fiji;. 21/?. //, ?V arc 
the in'^tnnianeous valnrs of tho armature currents in tlie moment 
of start, ( = 0, three transients are superposed upon these, and 
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start with the values —i/, — ?V, —ii- Tiio resultant armature 
currents art' derived by the addition of these armature transients 
upon the permanent armature currents, ia the manner as dis- 
cussed in paragraph 18, except that in the present case even the 
permanent armature currents ii, is, U are slow transients. 

In Fig. 22B are shown the three armature short-circuit currents, 
in their actual shape as resultant from the armature transient 
and the field transient. The field transient (or rather its begins 
ning) is shown as Fig. 22il. Fig. 225 gives the three armature 



t= ^ 3 !i !i 1 3 A 8m*. 




I I I I I t I 

Fig. 22. — Momentaiy Short Circuit CSiaract^istic of Thiee-pbase 

Alternator. 



currents for the case where the circuit is closed at the moment when 
ii should be maximum; ii then shows the maximum tran??ient, and 
t2 and h transients u\ opposite direction, of half amplitude. These 
armature transi(>nts raiiidiy disappear, and the three currents 
become symmetrical, and gradually decrease with the field tran- 
sient to the final value indicated in the figure. 

The resultant m.m.f. of three three-phase currents, or the arma- 
ture reaction, is constant if the currents are constant, and as tlie 
currents decrease with the field trmsient, the resultant armature 
reaction decreases in the same proportion as the field, as is shown 
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in Fig. 21 C by F. During the initial part of the short circuit, 
^ however, while the armature transient is appreciable and tho 
armature currents thus unsymmetrical, as seen in Fig. 22Z>, tiieir 
resultant polyphase m.m.f. also shows a transient, the transient 
of the rotating magnetic field discussed in paragraph 18. That is, 
it approaches the curve F of Fig. 21C by a series of oscillations, 
as indicated in Fig. 21E, 

Since the resultant m.m.f. of the machine, which produces the 
flux, is the difference of the field excitation, Fig. 21D and the 
armature reaction, then if the armature reaction shows an initial os- 
cillation, in Fig. 21 E, the field-exciting current must give the same 
oscillation, since its m.m.f. minus the armature reaction gives the 
resultant field excitation corresponding to flux ^. The starting 
transient of the polyphase armature reaction thus appears in the 
field current, as shown in Fig. 22C, as an oscillation of full machine 
frequency. As the mutual induction between armature and field 
circuit is not perfect, the transient pulsation of armature reaction 
appears with reduced amplitude in the field current, and this 
reduction is the greater, the poorer the mutual inductance, that 
is, the more distant the field winding is from the armature wind- 
ing. In Fig. 22C a damping of 20 per cent is assumed, which 
corresponds to fairly, good mutual inductance between field and 
armature, as met in turboalternators. 

If the field-exciting circuit contains inductance outside of the 
alternator field, as is always the case to a slight extent, the pul- 
sations of the field current. Fig. 22C, are slightly reduced and 
delayed in phase; and with considerable inductance intentionally 
inserted into the field circuit, the effect of tliis inductance would 
require consideration. 

From the constants of the alternator, the momentary short* 
circuit characteristics can now be oonstriieted. 

Assuming that the duration of the Held transient is 

y© ^ f m\ ~ 1 sec., 
(m— l)ro ' 

the duration of the armature transient is 

T = - = Asec, 
r 

And assuming that the armature reaction is 5 times the armature 
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self-induction, that is, the ^mchionous reactance is 6 times the self- 
inductive reactance, ^ = 7n » 6. The frequency is 25 cycles. 

If ^1 is the initial or open-circuit flux of the machine, the short- 

1 

circuit flux is 4>o = — = « *i, and the field transient * is a tran- 

sient of duration 1 sec, connecting *i and ^oi Fig. 22A, repre- 
sented by the expression 

_ 

The permanent armature currents ii, is, it then are currents 
startii^ with the values m— , and decreasing to the final shurt< 

circuit current — , on the field transient of duration 7*©. To these 

ruiTciits arc added the armature transients, of duration T, wliith 
start with initial values equal hut opposite in sign to the initial 
values of tho p< rnianent (or rather slowly transient) armature 
eurrents, ns dix us<efl in paragraph 18, and thereby give the asym- 
metrical resultant currents, Fig. 22B. 

The field eurrent i irives the same slow transient as the flux <I>, 
starting with n,' ~ >ni^, and tapering to the. final \ alue i^. Upon 
•this is superimposed the initial full-frequeney pulsation of the 
armature reaction. The transient of the rotating field, of duration 
constructed as in paragraph 18, and for its instan- 
taneous values the percentage deviation of the resultant field 
from its permanent value is calculated. Assuming 20 per cent 
damping in the reaction on the field excitation, the instantaneous 
values of the slow field transient (that is, of the current (i — to), 
since to is the permanent component) then are increased or de- 
creased by 80 per cent of the percentage variation the transient 
field of armature reaction from uniformity, and thereby the field 
eurve, Fig. 22C, is derived. Here the correction for the external 
field inductance is to be apj^lied, if considerable. 

Since the transient of the armature reaction does not depend 
on the point of the wave whore tlic short circuit occurs, it foUows 
that the phenomena at the short circuit of a polyphase alternator 
arc alwnys the same, that is, independent of the jjolnt of the wave 
at which llie -liort cironit occurs, with the exception of the initial 
wave shape of tlie armature currents, which individually depend 
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on the point of ihv wave iit which the phenomenon begins, but not 
so in their resultant eiloet. 

21. The conditions with a single-phase short cireuit are differ- 
ent, since the single-phase armature reaction is pulsaliuo;, vary- 
ing between zero and double its average value, witli iiouble the 
machine frefjuency. 

The slow field transient and its effects are the same as sho^vn in 
Fig. 21, A to D. 

However, the pulsating; ainiature reaction produces a corre- 
sponding pulsation in the field circuit. This pulsation is of double 



t= 6 .i i .& .4 Seconds 
— T— i . ♦ 
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Fig. 23. ^ Symmetrical Momentary Single^phase Short Circuit of Alternator. 



frequency, and is not transient, but equally exists in the final short- 
circuit current. 

Furthermore, the armature transient b not constant in its 
reaction on the field, but Varies with the point of the wave at 
which the short circuit starts. 

Assume that the short circuit starts at that point of the 

wave where the permanent (or rather slowly transient) armature 
current should be zero: then no armature transient exists, and 
the armature current is symmetrical from the beginninj];, and 
shows the slow transient of the field, as shown in Fig. 23, where A 
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is the field transient # (the same as m Fig. 22 A) and B the anna* 
tuie cuirent, decreasing from an initial value, which is m times 
the final value, on the field transient. 

Assume then that the mutual induction between field and 
aimature is such that 60 per cent of the pulsation of annature 
reaction appears in the field cunent. Forty per cent damping for 
the double-frequency reaction would about correspond to the 20 
per cent damping assumed for the transient full-frequency pulsa- 
tion of the polyyihasc machine. The transient field current thus 
pulsates by bO per cent arf>und the slow field transient, as shown 
by Fig. 23C; pastiing a maximum for every maximum of armature 




Fig. 24. — Asfy mmetrical Momentary Sbgle-phaae Short Ciiciiit of Alternator. 

current, and thus maximum of armature reaction, andik minimum 
for every zero value of aimature current, and thus armature reac- 
tion. 

Such single-phase short-circuit transients have oectisionally been 
recorded l)y the oscillograph, as shown in Fig. 27. Usually, how- 
ever, the circuit is closed at a pomi of the wave where the perma- 
nent armature curnMit would not he zero, and an armature transient 
appears, with an initial value e(]ual, but opposite to, the initial 
value of the permanent armature current. This is shown in 
Fig. 24 for the cshsg of closing the circuit at the moment where the 
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armature current should be a maximum, and its transient thus a 
maximum. The field transient 4 is the same as before. The 
armature current shows the initial acfymmetry resulting from the 
armature transient, and superimposed on ttie slow field transient. 
On the field current, which, due to the single-phase annature 
reaction, shows a permanent double-frequency pulsation, is now 
superimposed the transient full-frequency {mlsaticm resultant from 
the transient armature reaction, as discussr-d in paragraph 20. 
Every second peak of the permanent doubie-frequenor pulsation 
then coincides with a peak of the transient full-frequency pulsa- 
tion, and is thereby increased, while the intermodiato prak of the 
double-fr('(iueu(*v pulsation coincides with a mininuiin of tlic full- 
frequency pulsation, and is therc'l)y reduced. The result is that 
succp?5sive waves of the double-frcqueiK y ])ulr;atiuii of the field 
current are vnie(iual in amplitude, and high and low peaks alter- 
nate. The difference In tweeii successive double-frequency waves 
is a maximum in the hepjinning, and gradually decreases, due to 
the decrease of the transient full-frequency pulsation, and tiiicilly 
the double-frequency pulsation becomes sjumietrical, as shown in 
Fig. 24C. 

In the particular instance of Fig. 24, the double-frequency and 
the full-frequency pealcs coincide, and the minima of the field- 
current curve thus are symmetrical. If the circuit were closed at 
another point of the waVe, the double-frequency mmima would 
become unequal, and the maxima more nearly equal, as is easily 
seen. 

While the field-exciting current is pulsating in a manner deter- 
mined by the full-frequency transient and double-frequency per- 
manent armature reaction, the potential difference across the 

field winding may pulsate less, if little or no external resistance 
or inductance is present, or tH:L\ pulsate so as to be nearly alter- 
nating and many times higher than the exciter voltage, if consid- 
erable external resistance or inductance is present; and therefore 
it is not characteristic of the phenomenon, but may become impor- 
tant by its disruptive effects, if reaching very high value^^ of voltage. 

With a single-phase short circuit on a polyphase machine, the 
double-frequency pulsation of the field resulting from th(> single- 
phase armature reaction induces in the machine piiase, which is 
in quadrature to the short-circuited phase, an e.m.f. which < <>n- 
taios the frequencies /(2 ±. 1), that is, full frequency and triple 
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frequency, and as the result an increase of voltage and a distor- 
tion of the quadrature phase occurs, as shown in the oscillogram 
Fig. 25. 

Various momentary short-circuit phenomena are illustrated by 
the oscillograms Figs. 26 to 28. 

Figs. 26/1 and 26Z^ show the momentary- three-phase short cir- 
cuit of a 4-polar 25-cycle 1500-kw. steam turbine alternator. The 




' Fifl. 20.1. — coOiiOU. — Syrntiietrical. 




Fig. 2Gfi. — f D9397. — ^^isymmetrical. 
Momontary Thm-pha--^- Short Cirruit of 1.5(K)-Kw. 2.100- Volt Thro<vpha£« 
Alternator (ATB-4-li>00-l}S<K)). OHciUograuiH of Armature Current and Field 
Current. . 

lower curve gives the transient of the field-<*xciting current, the 
upper curve that of one of the armature currents, — in Fig. 2iiA 
that current which should he near zero, in Fig. 26^ that which 
should Ixj near its maximum value at the moment where the short 
circuit starts. 

Fig. 27 shows the single-phase .short circuit of a pair of machines 
m which the short circuit occurred at the moment in which the 
armature short-circuit current should be zero; the armature cur- 
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rent wave, therefore, is symmetrical, and the field current shows 
only the double-frequency pulsation. Only a few half-waves were 
recorded before the circuit breaker opened the short circuit. 
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Fig. 27. — 005128. — Symmetrical. Momentary Single-phase Short Circuit 
of Alternator. Oscillogram of Armature Current, Armature Voltage, 
and Field Current. (Circuit breaker opens.) 



Fig. 28. — CD6565. — Asymmetrical. Momentary Single-phase Short Circuit 
of 5000-Kw. 11,000-Volt Three-phase Alternator (atb-(>-500(>-500). 
Oscillogram of Armature Current and Field Current. 

Fig. 28 shows the single-phase short circuit of a 6-polar 5000-kw. 
11,000-volt steam turbine alternator, which occurred at a point of 
the wave where the armature current should be not far from its 
maximum. The transient armature current, therefore, starts un- 
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IQnilinetrical, and the double-freciuency pulsation of the field cur- 
rent shows during the first few cycles the alternate high and low 
peaks resulting from the full-frequency transient pulsation of 
the rotating magnetic field of armature reaction. The irregular 
initial decrease of the armature current and the sudden ciiunge 
of its wave shape are due to the tran.-u iit of the current traus- 
fonner, througli which the arniature current was recorded. 

Fig. 25 shows a single-phase short circuit of a quarter-phase 
alternator; the upper wave is the voltage of the phase which is 
not short-circuited, and shows the increase and distortion resulting 
from the doubte^requency pulsation of the armature reaction. 

While the synchronous reactance xt can be predetermined with 
fair accuracy, the self4nductive xi is not such a definite quantity. 
It includes a transient component. The armature magnetic dr- 
cuit is m mutual inductive relation with the field-exciting circuit. 
At constant alternating current in the armature, the resultant 
of the armature m.m.f's. and e.m.f s. is constant with regard to 
the field, and the mutual mductance thus does not come into 
play. During a transient, however, the armature conditions 
change, and the self-inductance of the exciting circuit is partiy 
transformed into the armature circuit by the ratio of field turns 
to armature turns, giving rise to a transient effective comix>nent 
of armature self-induction, which depsids on tiie relative rate of 
change of the armature and the field, and thereby is a maximum 
in the beginning, and gr&dually decreases to zero in stationary 
conditions. This tends to lower the maximum values of the field 
transients and to increase the duration of the armature tran- 
sients. This effect is materially affected by the amount of resist- 
ance and reactance in the exciting circuit outside of the field 
winding. 

There also exists a mutual inductance between the armature 
circuits of the three-phase machine, which results in an energy 
transfer between the phases, during the armature transient. 

The instantaneous power of the momentary short-circuit 
current, and with it the forces acting on driving shaft and prime 
mover, are proportional to the short-circuit current, 1)ein^ short- 
circuit current times maj^netic fiekl tiux. Tlie forces exerted be- 
tween tlie armature conductors — which tend to tear and strip 
the end ^^indinp:s, etc. — are proportional to the square of the 
short-circuit current. 
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SmOLB-EllERGY TRANSIENT OF IRONCLAD 

CIRCUIT. 

22. Usually in olcctric circuits, current, voltage, tlio magnetic 
field and the dielectric field are proportional to each other, and the 

transient thus is a simple exponential, if resulting from one form of 
stored energy, as discussed in the preceding lectures. This, how- 
ever, is no longer the case if the magnetic field contains iron or 
othor magnet if nuitorials, or if the diolcctric field roaches densities 
Ix'youd tlic dielectric strength of the carrier of the field, etc.; and 
tlie j)r()i)()rt ioiiality l)(»tweeii current or voltage and their r<'sj)ect i\ e 
fields, the maj^netic and tht> dielectric, thus ceases, or, as it may lie 
expressed, the inductance L is not constant, but varies with the 
current, or the capacity is not constant, imt varies with the voltage. 

Tlie most important ca.se is that of the ironclad magnetic cir- 
cuit, as it (>xists ill one of the most important electrical aj)})aratus, 
the alternating-current transformer. If the iron magnetic circuit 
contains an uir gup of sufficient length, the magnetizing force con- 
sumed in the iron, below magnetic saturation, is small compared 
with that consumed in tlu- air ga{), and the magnetic flux, therefore, 
is ])ro])ortional to the current up to the values where magnetic 
saturation begins. Below saturation \ alues of current, the tran- 
sient thus is the simj)le exponential discussed before. 

If the magnetic circuit is closed entirely by iron, the magnetic 
flux is not proportional to the current, and the inductance thus not 
constant, but varies over the entire range of currents, following 
the permeability curve of the mm. Furthermore, the tranment 
due to a decrease of the stored magnetic energy- differs in shape 
and in value from that due to an increase of magnetic energy, since 
the rising and decreasing magnetization curves differ, as shown by 
the hysteresis cycle. 

Since no satisfactory mathematical expression has yet been 
found for the cyclic curve of hysteresis, a mathematical calcula- 
tion is not feasible, but the transient has to be calculated by an 

52 
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approximate step-by-step method, as illustrated for the starting 
transient of an alternating-current transformer in "Transient Elec- 
tric Phenomena and Oscillations/' Section I, Chapter XII. Such 
methods are very cumbersome and applicable only to numerical 
instances. 

An approximate calculation, giving an idea of the shape of the 
transient of the ironclad magnetic circuit, can he made by neglect- 
ing the difference between the rising and decreasing magnetic 
characteristic, and using the approximation of the magnetic char- 
acteristic given by Frdhlich's formula: 

which is usually represented in the form given b^ Kennelly: 

P = ^ = « -h «r0C; (2) 

that is, the reluctivity is a linear function of the field intensity. 
It gives a fair approximation for higher magnetic densities. 

This fonnula is based on the fairly rational assumption that the 
permeability of the iron is proportional to its remaining magnetisa- 
bility. That is, the magnetic-flux density (ft consists of a compo- 
nent OC, the field intensity, which is the flux density in space, and 
a component (B' = (B — X, which is the additional flux density 
carried })\' the iron. <B' is frequently calUnl the "metallic-flux 
density." With increasing 36, (B' reaches a finite limiting value, 
which in iron is about 

<AJ - 20,000 lines per cm*. * 

At any density (B', the remaining niaguetizability then is 
<B^'— (B', and, assuming the (metallic) permeability as proportional 
hereto, gives 

^ = c((B,'-<BO, 

and, substituting 



gives 



* See "On the Law of Hystereais," Part II, A.I.E.E. Tranaactions, 1892, 
pacv62i. 
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or, subBtituiing 

1 _ 1 _ 

gives equation (1). 

(B 1 1 

For iiC — 0 in equation (1 j, = - ; for JC = oo » « - ; that is, 

in equation (1), ^ » initial permeability, ^ = saturation value of 

maKiH'tic density. 

If the umguftic circuit contains an air ^a)), the rcluctancr of the 
iron part is given l>y cciuation (2), that of the air part is constant, 
and the total reluctance thus is 

whoro Q = a plus the rehictance of the air K^ip- Et^uation (I), 
tliertfore, remains applicable, except that the value of a is in- 
creased. 

In addition to the metallic fiux given by equation (1), a greater 
or smaller part of th<' fiux always passes through the air ur through 
space in general, and then has constant permeance, that is, is given 

by 

(B » c3C. 

23. In general, the flux in an ironclad magnetic circuit can, 
therefore, he represented as function of the current by an expression 
of the form 

where ~ ^' ^ ^^^^ part of the flux which passes through 

the iron and whatever air space may he in series with the iron, 
and ci is the part of tiie flux passing through nonmagnetic 
material. 

Denoting now 

Li = na 10-«, ) 

U = nc i ^ ' 

where n — number of turns of the electric circuit, which is inter- 
linked with the magnetic circuit, Lt is the inductance of the air 
part of the magnetic circuit, Li the (virtual) initial inductance, that 
is, inductance at very small currents, of the iron part of the mag- 
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netic circuiti and ^ the saturation value of the flux in the iron. 

That is, for * = 0, — r- — Li; and for i = oo , = 7 • 

% 0 

If r = resistance, the duration of the eomponent of the transient 
resulting from the air flux would be 

L, ^ 2^', (5) 
r r 

and the duratiiHi of the transient which would result from the 
initial inductance of the iron flux would be 

- - ^l^- . (6) 

The differential equation of the transient is: induced voltage 
plus resistance drop equal zero ; that is, 

n^lO-« + ri = 0. 

Substituting (3) and dififerentiating gives 

and, substituting (5) and (6), 



\ Tt I <li 



heace, separating the variables, 



iUVw?+ .-+A=.a (7) 

The first term is integrated by resolving into partial fractions: 

1 ^ 1 _ ^ & _ _L _ 

and the integration of differential equation (7) then giveis 

r, log ^ ^ ^ + IT, log t + ^ ^' ^ + « + C - 0. (8) 

If then, for the time / = to, the current is t — to, these values 
substituted in (8) give the integration constant C: 
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and, subtracting (8) from (9), gives 

'-'«=^>'°8^f^^^+^='°s^^'^rTfcs-^T^.T ^^^^ 

This equation is so complex in i that it is not possible to cal- 
culate from the different values of t the eorrraponding values of i; 
but inversely, for different values of i the corresponding values 
of t can be calculated, and the conesponding values of i and t, 
derived in this manner, can be plotted as a curve, which gives the 
single-energy transient of the ironclad magnetic circuit. 
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Fig. 29. 

Such is done iii Fig. 29, for the values of the constants: 

r = .3, 
a « 4 X 105, 
c - 4 X 10<, 
6 = .6, 
n " 300. 
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This gives 

Tt = .4. 

Assuming to = 10 amperes for Iq = 0, gives from (10) the equa- 
tion: 

T = 2.92 - \ 9.21 . + t + , i\ ( 

Herein, the logarithms have been reduced to the base 10 by 

division with log^^t = .4343. 

For comparison is shown, in dotted hne, in Fig. 29, the transient 
of a (-ir( iiit rontaining no iron, and of such constants as to give 
about the same duration: 

< = 1.085 507. 

As seen, in the ironclad transient the current curve is very 
much sU'oper in the range of high currents, where magnetic sat- 
uration is reached, but the current change is slower in the range 
of medium magnetic densities. 

Thus, in ironclad transients very high-current values of short 
duration may occur, and such transients, as those of the starting 
current of alternating-current transformers, may therefore be of 
serious importance by their excessive current values. 

An oscillogram of the voltage and current waves in an 11,000-kw. 
high-voltag^ 60<ycle three-phase transformer, when switching onto 
the generating station near the most unfavorable point of the 
wave, is reproduced in Fig. 30. As seen, an excessive current rush 
persists for a number of cycles, causing a distortion of the volt- 
age wave, and the current waves remain umfymmetrical for many 
cycles. 
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24. in a circuit in which energ}- can be istorod in one form only, 
the change in the stored energy which can take place as the result 
of a change of the circuit conditions is an increase or decrease. 
The transient can be separated from the permanent condition, and 
then always is the representation of a gradual decrease of energy. 
Even if the stored energy after the change of circuit conditions is 
greater than before, and during the transition period an increase 
of energy occurs, the representation still is by a decrease of the 
transient. This tranrient then is the difference between the energy 
storage in the permanent condition and the energy storage during 
the transition period. 

If the law of proportionality between current, voltage, magnetic 
flux, etc., applies, the single-energy transient is a simple exponential 
function: 



that is, the time which the transient voltage, current, etc., would 
last if maintained at its initial value. 

The duration T'o is the ratio of the energy -storage coefficient . 
to the power-dissipation coefficient. Tlius, if energy is stored by 
the current i, as magnetic field, 



where L = inductance = coefficient of energy storage by the cur- 
reat, r = resistance = coefficient of power dissipation by the nirrent. 

If the rnerg>- is stored by the voltage e, as dielectric field, the 
duration of the transient would be 



where 



2/0 » initial value of the transient, and 
7*0 « duration of the transient, 



(1) 




(2) 




(3) 
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where C = capacity = coefficient of energy storage by the volt- 
age, in the dielectric field, and g = conductance = coefficient of 
power consumption hy the voltnge, as leakage conductance by 
the voltage, corona, dielectric iiysteresis, etc. 

Thus the transient of the spontaneous discbarge of a condenser 
would be represented by 

e ^ €oe ^ , (4) 

Similar singlo-ciicrfziy transients may occur in other syptoms. 
For instance, the transient by which a water jet approaches con- 
stant velocity when falling under gravitation through a resisting 
medium would have the duration 

T - ^, (5) 

where vq = Hmiting velocity, g = acceleration of gravity, and would 
be given by 

» = »o (l - 6" 0. (6) 

In a system in wliich energy can be stored in two different 
forms, a.'s for instance as magnetic and as dielectric cnergv' in a 
circuit containing inductance and capacity, in addition to the 
gradual decrease of stored energy similar to that represented by 
the single-energy transient, a transfer of energy can occur between 
its two different forms. 

Thus, if t B transient current, e » transient voltage (that la, 
the difference between the respective currents and voltages eadst- 
ing in the circuit as result of the previous circuit condition, and 
the values which should exist as result of the change of circuit 
cmiditions), then the total stored energy is 

2 7 (7) 
= +W^. ) 

While the total energy W decreases by dissipation, Wm may be 
converted into Wd, or inversely. 

Such an energy transfer may be periodic, that is, magnetic energy 
may change to dielectric and then back again; or unidirectional, 
that is, magnetic energy may change to dielectric (or inversely, 
dielectric to magnetic), but never change back a^sain; but the 
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energj- is dissipated before this. This latter case occurs when the 
dissipation of energj' is very rapid, the resistance (or conductance) 
high, and therefore gives transients, which rarely are of induatrial 
importance, as they are of short duration and of low power. It 
therefore is sufficient to consider the oscillating double-energy 
transient, that is, the case in which the energy changes periodically 
between its two forms, during its gradual dissipation. 

This may be done by considering separately the- periodic trans- 
fer, or pulsation of the energy between its two forms, and the 
gradual dissipation of energy. 

A, Pidaation of energy, 

25. The magnetic energy is a maximum at the moment when 
the dielectric energy is zero, and when all the energy, therefore, is 
magnetic ; and the magnetic energy is then 

whare to ^ maadmum value of transient current. 

The dielectric energy is a maximum at the moment when the 
magnetic energy is zero, and all the energy therefore dielectric, 
and is then 

where eo = maximum value of traii-sicnt voltage. 

As it is tlu^ same stored energj^ which alternately appears as 
niagnetic and ii6 dielectric energy, it obviously is 



2 



(8) 



This gives a relation between the maximum value of transient 
current and the Tnfl.-giinniifi value of transient voltage: 



(9) 



^ ther^ore is of the nature of an impedance Zo, and is called 

the natural impedance , or the surge impedance , of the circuit; and 

fc 

its reciprocal, \^ ^ = y«, is the natural admiUancet or the surge 

adtnUiance, of the circuit. 
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The maximum transient voltage can thus be calculated from 
the maximum traasiait current: 




and inversely, 




This relation is very important, as frequently in double-energy 
transients one of the quantities eo or to is given, and it is impor- 
tant to determine the other. 

For instance, if a line is short -rircuited, and the short-circuit 
current ?o sufldiMily broken, the niMximum voltage which can be 
induced by the (Ussipation of the stored magnetic energy of the 
short-circuit current is co — inZo, 

If one confluctor of an unf^rounded cable system is grounded, 
the niaxiniuni momentary < urrent which may flow to ground is 
io — ^'u/yo, where Cn = v()hap;(> between cable conductor and ground. 

If lightning strikes a line, and the uiaximum voltage wiiu h it 
may produce on the line, as limited by the disruptive strength of 
the line insulation against momentary voltages, is cq, the maximum 
discharge current in the line is limited to to = eofiTo* 

If L is high but C low, as in the high>potential winding of a 
high-voltage transformer (which winding can be considered as a 
circuit of distributed capacity, inductance, and resistance), eo is 
high and yo low. That is, a hif^ transient voltage can produce 
only moderate transient curr( nts. but even a small transient cur- 
rent produces high voltai^. Thus reactances, and other reactive 
apparatus, as transfonners, stop the passage of large oscillating 
currents, but do so by the production of high oscillating voltages. 

Inversely, if L is low and C high, as in an underground cable, 
Zo is low but 7/(, hip;h, and even moderate osrillatitif; voltapje?; pro- 
duce large oscillating currents, hut evcTi large oscillating currents 
produce only moderate voltages. I hus underground cables are 
little liable to the production of high oscillating voltag(«s. This 
is fortunate, as the dieleetrir strength of a cable is necessarily 
relatively much lower than iriat of a traiisniis-siou line, due to 
the close proximity of the conductors in the former. A cable, 
therefore, when receiving the moderate or small oscillating cur- 
rents which may originate in a transformer, gives only very low 
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oscillating voltages, that is, acts as a short circuit for the trans- 
foimer oscillation, and therefore protects the latter. Inversely, 
if the laige oscillating current of a cable enters a reactive device, 
as a current transformer, it produces enormous voltages therein. 
Thus, cable oscillations are more liable to be destructive to the 
reactive apparatus, transformers, etc*, connected with the cable, 
than to the cable itself. 

A transmission line is intermediate in the values of Zo and yo 
between tlio cable and tlie reactive apparatus, thus acting like a 
reactive apparatus to the former, like a cable toward the latter. 
Thus, the transformer is protected by the transmission line in 
oscillations originating in the transformer, but endanj^erof! by the 
transmission line in oscillations originating in the transmission 
line. _ 

The simple consideration of the relative values of Zo — y/^ in 

the different parts of an electric system thus gives considerable 
information on the relative danger and protective action of the 
parts on each other, and shows the reason why some elements, as 
current transformers, are far more liable to destruction than others; 
but also shows that disruptive effects of transient voltages, 
observed in one apparatus, may not and very frequently do not 
originate in the damaged apparatus, but originate in another 
part of the system, in which they were relatively harmless, and 
become dangerous only when entering the formcT apparatus. 

26. If there is a periodic transfer between magnetic an ! dH^lee- 
tric energ}', the transient current / and the transient voltage e 
successively increase, decrease, and bec(^nie zero. 

The current thus may be represented by 

t = ioC08(* - 7), (12) 
where to is the maximum value of current, discussed above, and 

6 = 2irjl, (13) 

where / = the frequency of tiiis transfer (which is still undeter- 
mined), and 7 the phase angle at the starting moment of the 
transient; that is, 

it = io cos Y = initial transient current. (14) 

As the current i is a maximum at the moment when the magnetic 
energy is a maximum and the dielectric energy zero, the voltage e 



» 
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must be zero when the current is a maximum, and inversely; and 
if tiie current is represented by the cosine function, the voltage 
thus is represented by the sine function, that is, 

e = Co sin — 7), (15) 



where 



ei = — Co sin 7 = initial value of transient voltage. 



(16) 



The frequency / is still unknown, but from the law of propor- 
tionality it follows that there must be a frequency, that is, the suc- 
cessive conversions between the two forms of energy must occur in 
equal time intervals, for this reason: If magnetic energy converts 
to dielectric and back again, at some moment the proportion be- 
tween the two forms of energ>' must be the same again as at the 
starting moment, but both reduced in the same proportion by the 
power dissipation. From this moment on, the same cycle then must 
repeat with proportional, but proportionately lowered values. 



A A 



• 1 » 

i I 
V V V V 



Fig. 31. — cd1(X)17. — Oscillogram of Stationary Oscillation of Varying 
Frpquenry: Compound Circuit of Step-up Transformer and 28 Miles of 
100,000-volt Transmission Line. 

If, however, the law of proportionality does not exist, the oscil- 
lation may not be of constant frecjuency. Thus in Fig. 31 is shown 
an oscillogram of the voltage o.scillation of the compound circuit 
consisting of 28 miles of 100,000-volt transmission Viiui and the 
2r)()()-kw. high-potential step-up transformer winding, caused by 
switching transfonner and 28-mile line by low-tension switches off 
a substation at the end of a 153-mile transmission line, at 88 kv. 
With decreasing voltage, the magnetic density in the transformer 
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decreases, and as at lower magnetic densities the permeability of 
the iron is higher, with the decrease of voltagr the permeability of 
the iron and thereby tlio induotanro of the cU'ctric circuit inter- 
linked with it increases, and, resulting from this incroasoil magnetic 
energ\' storage coefficient L, there follows a slower i)erio(l of oscil- 
lation, that is, a de<Tease of fretiuenry, as seen on the oscillogram, 
from 55 cycles to 20 cNcles per second. 

If the energy transfer is not a simj^le sine wave, it can be repre- 
sented by a series of sine waves, and in this case the above equa^ 
tions (12) and (15) would still apply, but the caleulation of the 
frequency / would give a number of values which represent the 
dififerent component sine waves. 

The dielectric field of a condenser, or its ** charge,'' is capacity 
times voltage: C«. It is, however, the product of the current 
flowing into the condenser, and the time during which this current 
flows into it, that is, it equals % t 

Applying the law 

Ce = it (17) 

to the oscillating energy transfer: the voltage at the condenser 
changes during a half-cycle from — to +eo, and the condenser 
charge thus is 

2eoC; 

2 

the current has a maximum value to, thus an average value to, 

IT 

and as it flows into the condenser during one-half cycle of the 
frequ^cy/, that is, during the timi J , it is 

2 egC = - io i5-j» 
«■ 2/ 

wiiich is the expression of the condenser equation (17) applied to 
the oscillating energy transfer. 
Trani^sed, this equation gives 

and substituting equation (10) into (18), and canceling with to, 
gives 

^'2,-hm=^^ '''' 
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as the expression of the frequencjr of the oaciilation, where 

<r * Vie (20) 

is a convenient abhroviatidii of the square root. 
The transfer of energy between magnetic and dielectric thus 

occurs with a definite frequency / « , and the oscillation thus 

2 TOT 

is a sine wave without liistortion, as loiij^ as the law of proportion- 
ality applies. When this fails, the wave may be distorted, as seen 
on the oscillogram Fig. 31. 

The equations of the periodic part of the transient can now be 
written down by substituting (13), (19), (14), and (16) into (12) 
and (15): 

i = io cos — 7) = io cos 7 cos <j> -f to sin 7 sin 0 



and by (11): 



i to . t 
— ti cos — ei —sin-, 



i — ii cos - - yo«i an - 1 (21) 



and in the same manner: 

e = cos - -H Soil sin - > (22) 

where Ci is the initial value of transient voltage, I'l the initial value 
of transient current. 
B, Power dismpaiion* 

27. In Fig. 32 are plotted as A the periodic component of the 

oscillating current {, and as B the voltage e, as C the stored mag- 

LP Ce- 
netic energy ^ , and as D the stored dielectric energy • 

As seen, the stored magnetic energy pulsates, with double 
frequency, 2/, between zero and a maximum, equal to the total 

stored energy. The average value of the stored magnetic energy 
thus is one-half of the total stored energy, and the dissipation of 
magnetic energy thus occurs at half the rate at which it would 
occur if all the energ}' were magnetic energ}'; that is, the transient 
rcsiiltuig from the power dissijiation of the magnetic encrgj-- lasts 
twH'f as long as it would if all the .stored energy were magnetic, 
or m other words, if the transient were a single (magnetic) energy 
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transient. In the latter caae, the duration of the transient would 
be 

and with only half the energy magnetic, the duration thus is 
twice as long, or 

ri«2ro = ^, (23) 

and hereby the factor 

_ t_ 

multiplies with the values of current and voltage (21) and (22). 




Fig. 32. — RdatioD of Magnetic and Dielectric Eneigy of Tnnsient 

The same applies to the dielectric energy. If all the energy 
were dielectric, it would be dissipated by a transient of the dura- 
tion: 

_ ^ • 
0 — — » 
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as only half the energy- 19 dielectric, the dissipatioa is half aa rapid, 
that is, the dielectric transient has the duration 

r,-2ro'-^, (24) 

and therefore adds the factor 

t 

to the equations (21) and (22). 

While these equations (21) and (22) constitute the periodic 
part of the phenomenon, the part which represents the dissipa- 
tion of power is given by the factor 

kk = e'^r « r (25) 
The duration of the double-energy transient, thus is given by 



i- 1+ 1 
T T,^ TV 



2 (r« To')' 



(26) 



and this is the harmonie mean of the duration of the single-energy 
magnetic and the single-energy dielectric transient. 
It is, by substituting for To and To% 

where u is the a1)l)reviation for the reciprocal of the duration of 
the doiiblr-rn(T^!;y transient. 
Usually, the dissipation exponent of the double-energy transient 



IS given as 

r 

2L' 

This is correct only if 9 » 0, that is, the conductance, which rep- 
resents the power dissipation resultant from the voltage (by leak- 
age» dielectric induction and dielectric hysteresis, corona, etc.)i 
is n(^^ri^il)1e. Such is the case in most power circuits and trans- 
mission lines, except at the highest voltages, where corona appears. 
It is not always the case in underground cables, high<-potenUal 
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transformers, etc., and is not the case in telegraph or telephone 
lines, etc. It is very nearly the case if the capacity is due to elec- 
trostatic condon^ioi s hut not if the capacity is that of electrolytic 
condensers, aluniinum cells, etc. 

Combining now the power-dissipation equation (25) as factor 
with the equations of periodic energy transfer, (21) and (22), 
gives the complete equations of the double^nergy transient of 
the circuit containing inductance and capacity: 



I € < ii cos - — y^i sin - > » 
e = €~"^|ei cos^ -f-24(i|sin^| ' 



(28) 



where 



.11 1 



(29) 



9 - Vie, (30) 

and ii and t\ are the initial values of the transient current and volt- 
age re^>ectively. 

As instance are constructed, in Fig. 33, the transients of current 
and of voltage of a circuit having the constants: 

Inductance, L - 1.25 mh — 1.25 X 10^' henrys; 

Capacity, C - 2 it^ - 2 X 10^* farads; 

Beastance, r = 2.5 ohms; 

Conductance, q — 0.008 mho, 

in the case, that 

The initial transient current, ?i = 140 amperes; 
The initial transient voltage, d = 2(J0U volts. 

It is, by the preceding equations: 

« Vie - 5 X 10-», 

/ « J- » 3180 cycles per second, 
" y/y = 0.04 mho, 
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7i — 0.001 sec. « 1 milliaeoond, 

2 C 

= — =. 0.0005 sec. = 0.5 millisecond, 
9 

T = ^ ^ ^ = 0.000333 sec. = 0.33 millisecond; 




Fig. 33. 

benoe, substituted in equation (28), 



i - €-3'5 140 cos 0.2 1 - 80 sin 0.2 1\, ) 
e = <-'<|2000cos0.2< + 3500 sin 0.2 <|, \ 



wbere the time t is giyen in milliseconds. 
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Fig. 33^ gives the periodic components of current and voltage: 

%' 140ooa0.2i - 808Ui0.2«, 
e' s 2000 cos 0.2 1 + 3500 Bin 0.2 

Fig^ 33/i gives 

The magnetic-energy transient, h = e"', 
The diclectric-enerp^y transient, A; = 
And the resultant transient, hk = e~^^ 

And Fig. 33C gives the transient current, i Afci', and the tran- 
sient voltaj^, e — kke^. 
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28. Til a circuit containing inductance and capacity, the traa- 

sicnt consists of a periotlic component, by which the stored energy 

Li* Ce^ 
surges between magnetic dielectric 1 a transient 

component, by which the total stored energy decreases. 

Considering only the periodic component, the maximmn value 
of magnetic energy must equal the maximum value of dielectric 
energy, 

where ?o = maximum value of tianaieiat current, = maximum 
value of transtient voltage. 
This gives the relation between and lo, 



f2=.Jl = z =1, 
to V C " y«' 



(2) 



where Zo is called the natural impedance or surge impedance, yo 
the natural or surge admittance of the circuit. 

As the maximum of current must coincide with the zero of 
voltage, and inversely, if the one is represented by the eorine 
function, the other is the sine function; hence the periodic com- 
ponents of the transient are 

ii = u cos {<f> - y)) 
ex - €0 sin - 7) > 

where 

* = 2ir/<, (4) 

and 

is the frequency of oscillation. 
The dissipative or " transient " component is 

^^ = e-^ (6) 

72 
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where 

hence the total expression of transient current and voltage is 

=~ cos (<^ 7) 



% = ioi~ "* cos — 7) ^ 
e = eo€-"' flin — y) ) 



(8) 



7, eo, and io follow from the initial values e' and i' of the transient, 
St < « 0 or ^ « 0: 

hence 

tanr--^ »-]/o;>- (10) 

The preceding equations of the double-energy transient apply 
to the circuit in which capacity and inductance are massed, as, for 
instance, the discharge or charge of a condenser through an in* 

ductive circuit. 

Obviously, no material difference can exist, whet her the capacity 
and the inductance are separately massed, or whether they are 
intermixed, a piece of inductance and piece of raj^icity alternating, 
or uniformly distributed, as in the transmission line, cable, etc. 

Thus, the same equations apply to any point of the transmission 
line. 

-H \ 

I 
I 

I*- i 

1 



A B 

Fig. 34. 

However, if (8) are the equations of current and voltage ut a 
point A of a line, shown diagranunatically in Fig. 34, at any other 
point B, at distance I from the point A, the same equations will 
apply, but the phase angle 7, and the maximum values cq and U, 
may be different. 

Thus, if 

t« C^^COfl(0-7) I .... 

«- ^piV-BmC^-Y) f ^^^^ 
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are the current and voltage at the point A, this oscillation will 
appear at a point at distance I from A, at a moment of time 
later than at A by the time of propagation h from il to if the 
oscillation is travelmg fn»n A to B; that is, in the equation (11), 

instead of t the time (/ — ti) enters. 

Or, if the oscillation travels from B to il, it is earlier at B by the 
time ti'f that is, instead of the time t, the value (/ + ti) enters the 
equation (11). In genoral, tlie oscillation at A will appear at B, 
and the oscillation at B will appear at A, after the time ^i; that 
is, both expressions of (11), with {i — lO and with (^ -h iOt vlU 
occur. 

The general form of the line oscillation thus is givon by substi- 
tuting (t =F h) instead of ( into the equations (11), where li is the 
time of propagation over the distanee /. 

If r velocity of ]iropagation of the (>lectric held, which in air, 
as with a transmission line, is approximately 

n = 3 X 10»», (12) 

and in a medium of permeability and permittivity (sx)ecific 
capacity) k is 

3 X 10'° ,,,, 

and we denote 



then 

and if we denote 



we get, substituting < =F <i for t and 0 =F u for into the equation 
(11), the equations of the line oscillation: 

i ^ C«-"' cos (<^ T M - Y) ) Qyv 

e = ZflCe""** sin (^ T M — t) 3 

In these equations, 

is the time angle, and > (18) 

0) = 2Tfal ) 



1 

— > 
V 


(W) 




(lo) 


« = 2ir/ai, 


(16) 



is the space angle, and c = Co€=t"^« is the maximum value of current, 
Zffi the maximum value of voltage at the point I. 
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Resolving the trigonometric expressions of equation (17J into 
functions of single angles, we get as equations of current and of 
voltage products of the transient and of a combination of the 
trigonometric expressions: 



Line ofieillations thus can be expressed in two different forms, 
either as functions of the sum and difference of time angle 0 and 
distance angle (<p ±: w), as in (17) r products of functions 
of ^ and functions of u, as in (19). The latter expresmm usually 
is more convenient to introduce the terminal conditions in station* 
ary waves, as oscillations and surges; ihv former is often more 
convenient to show the relation to traveling waves. 

in Figs. 3o and 30 are shown oscillograms of such line oscilla- 
tions. Fig. 3.") gives the oscillation produced by switcliint!; 28 
miles of l(K)-kv. line by high-tension switches onto a '2.>0()-kw. 
step-up tran^furiiier in a sul^station at the end of a 1 o^-mile three- 
j)hase line; Fig. 3G the oscillation of the same system caused by 
switching on the low-tension side of the step-up transformer. 

29. As seen, the phase of current i and voltage e changes pro- 
gressively along the line so that at some distance U current and 
voltage are 360 degrees displaced from their values at the starting 
point, that is, are again in the same phase. This distance lo is 
called the wave length, and is the distance which the electric field 

travels during one period = ^ of the frequency of oscillation. 

As current and voltage vary in phase progressively along the 
Ime, the effect of inductance and of capacity, as represented by 

the inductance voltage anfl ca]>acity current, varies progressively, 
and the resultant effect of inductance and capacity, that is, the 

efFectivc inductanee and the effeetivf^ rapacity of the circuit, thus 
are not the sum of the inrluctances and ca{)acities of all the line 
elements, but tlie result;uit of the induct Mnces antl capacitio of 
all the line elements coml>iiied in all phases. That is. the eflective 
inductance and capacity are derived by muliiplying the total 

2 

inductance and total capacity by avg/cos/, that is, by - • 
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Instead of L and C, thus enter into the equation of the double- 

2 Li 2 C 

energj' oscillation o£ the line tlie values — and — * 

In the same manneri instead of the total resistance f and the 

total conductance g. the values — and - - appear. 

w w 

The values of Zo» Vot ^, and a are not changed hereby. 
The frequency however, changes from the value correspond- 
ing to the circuit of massed capaciiy, / — ^ — , to tlie value 



4VLC 

Thus the frequency of oscillation of a transmission line is 

f = —^^T-* (20) 

where 

a " VJjU. (21) 

If h is the length of the line, or of that piece of the line over 
which the oscillation extends, and we denote by 

Ui Cq, ro, go (22) 

the inductance, capacity, resistance, and conductance per unit 
length of line, then 

that is. the rate f)f docrease of tho transient is indepondoiit of the 
Icngtli of the line, and merely depends on the line constants per 
unit lent^th. 
It then is 

a = liao, (24) 

where 

Co = VLoC^ (25) 

is a constant of the line construction, but independent of the length 
of the line. 
The frequency then is 
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The froquonry / depends upon the length h of the aection of line 
in which the oscillation occurs. That is, the oscillations occurring 
in a transmi.ssioii line or other circuit of distribut-ed capacity have 
no definite frequency, but any frequency luav occur, depending on 
the length of the circuit section which oscillates (provided that 
this circuit section is short compared with the entire length of tiie 
circuity that is, the frequency high compared with the frequency 
which the oscillation would have if the entire line oscillates as a 
whole). 

If li is the OBcillatrng line section, the wave length of this oscillar 
tion is four times the length 

io = 4 h. (27) 

This can be seen as follows: 

At any point I of the oscillating line section the effective 
power 

Po = avg ei = 0 (28) 

is always sero, since voltage and current are 90 degrees apart. 
The instantaneous power 

p - «, (29) 

howe\'er, is not zero, but alternately equal amounts of energy flow 
first one way, then the other way. 

Across the ends of the oscillating section, however, no energy 
can flow, otherwise the oscillation would not be limited to this 
section. Thus at the two ends of the section, the instantaneous 
power, and thus either e or i, must continuously be zero. 

Three cases thus are possible: 

1. e = 0 at both ends of h; 

2. t = 0 at both ends of U ; 

3. e — 0 at one end, i = 0 at the other end of lu 

In the third case, i » 0 at one end, e « 0 at the other end of 
the line section li, the potential and current distribution in the 
line section h must be as shown m Fig. 37, A, B,C, etc. That is, 
h must be a quarter-wave or an odd multiple thereof. 

If Zi is a three-quarters wave, in Fig. Z7B, at the two points C and 
D the power is also zero, that is, li consists of three separate and 

independent oscillating sections, each of the length ^ ; that is, the 
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unit of oscillation is or also a quarter-wave. The same is the 

case in Fig. 37C, etc. 

In the case 2, i = 0 at both ends of the line, the current and 
voltage distribution are as sketched in Fig. 38, A, B, C, etc. 

That iSj in A, the section k is a half-wave, but the middle, C, 
of li is a node or point of zero power, and the oscillating unit 
again is a quarter-wave. In the same way, ia Fig. Z&B, the 
section k consists of 4 quarter-wave units, etc. 




— ^ 


i—- — ^ 
\ 1 




A 


p'^n: — 






IA C,\ D 



Fig. 37. 



Fig. 38. 



The same applies to case 1, and it thus follows that the wave 
length k is four times the length of the oscillation It. 

30. Substituting » 4 2i into (26) gives as the frequency of 
oscillation 



(30) 



However, if / = frequency, and » = velocity of propagation, 



the wave length k is the distance traveled during one period: 

to ~ \,= period, 
/ 



(31) 
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thus 18 

= irfo = ^» (32) 

and, substituting (32) into (31), gives 

a-ccf (33) 

or 

» « - = -7i= • (34) 

Hkis gives a very important relation between inductance Lo 
and capacity Co per unit length, and the velocity of propagation. 
It allows the calculation of the capacity from the inductance, 

Ci = -oV ' (35) 

and inversely. As in complex overhead structures the capacity 
usually is difficult to calculate, while the inductance is easily de* 
rived, equation (35) is useful in calculating the capacity by means 
of the inductance. 

This equation (35) also allows the calculation of the mutual 
capacity, and thereby the static induction between circuits, from 
the mutual magnetic inductance. 

The reverse equation, 

I* = -2^;- (36) 

is useful in calculating the inductance of cables from their meas- 
ured capacity, and the velocity of propagation equation (13). 

31. If h is the length of a line, and its two ends are of different 
electrical character, as the one open, the other short-circuited, 
and thereby t » 0 at one end, e >- 0 at the other end, the oscilla- 
tion of this line is a quarter-wave or an odd multiple thereof. 

The longest wave which may exist in this circuit has the wave 
length 2o » 4 and therefore the period (o » ^o^» = 4 a^i, that 

is, the frequency /o — -j — p. This is called the f undamental wave 

of oscillation. In addition thereto, all its odd multiples can eodst 

as higher harmonics, of the respective wave lengths 2^—1 

the frequencies (2 A; — l)/o, where A; = 1, 2, 3 . . • 
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If then ^ denotes the time angle and w the distance an^^e of the 
fundamental wave, that is, ^ = 2t represents a complete cycle 
and u s» 2t a complete wave length of the fundamental wave, 
the time and distance angles of the higher harmonics aie 

3 <f>, 3 oj, 
5 ^, 5 w, 
7 ^, 7 u), etc. 

A complex oscillation, comprising waves of all possible fre- 
quencies, thus would have the form 

Qi cos T « — 7i) + «3 COS 3 (0 =F w — 73) 

+ a5 cos 5 {<p T- ui — y^) + . . . , (37) 

and the length k of the line then is represented by the angle 

<i» s ^, and the oscillation called a quarter-jvam oaciUaHon. 

If tlie two ends of tlu' line h have the same electrical charac- 
teristics, that is, c = 0 at both ends, or i = 0, the longest possible 
wave has the length U = 2 h, and the frequency 

or any multiple (odd or even) thereof. 

If then ^ and a again represent the time and the distance 
angles of the fundamental wave, its harmonics have the respective 
time and distance angles 

3 9, 3 w, 

A <f>, 4 CO, etc. 

A complex oscillation then has the form 

ai cos (0 T w — 7i) + «2 cos 2 (0 T w — 73) 

4- as cos 3 (0 =F w — 73) + • ■ . , (38) 

and the length U of the line is represented by angle «i = ir, and the 
oscillation i'* called a hnJf-imve oscillation. 

The half-wave oscillation thus contains even as well as odd 
harmonics, anfl tlierehy may have & wave shape, in which one 
half wave differs from the other. 

Equations (37) and (38) are of the form of equation (17), but 
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usual 1\' are more conveniently resolved into tiie form ot equa- 
tion (19). 

At ettremely high frequencies (2 k — 1)/, that is, for very large 
values of k, the successive harmonics are so close together that a 
very small variation of the line constants causes them to overlap, 
and as the line constants are not perfectly constant, but may 
vary sligihtly with the voltage, current, etc., it follows that at very 
high frequencies the line responds to any frequency, has no definite 
frequency of oscillation, but oscillations can exist of any frequency, 
provided this frequency is sufficiently high. Thus in long trans- 
mission lines, resonance phenomena can occur only with moderate 
frequencies, but not with frequencies of hundred thousands or 
millions of eycies. 

3a. The line eonstants Tq, Qo, Lo, Co are given per unit length, 
as per cdl, mile, 1000 feet, etc. 

The most convenient unit of length, when dealing with tran- 
sients in circuits of distrihutod capncity, is- thr volofitv unit r. 

That is, choosing as iniit of length tlic distance ol propaj^ation 
in unit time, or 3 X 10'" cm. in overhead circuits, this gives v = 1, 

and therefore 

•'o = VLoCo = 1| 

XtqCq =1, 

or i/Q — y- ; x^o — 77 

Lift t^i 

That is, the capacity per unit of length, in velocity measure, is 
inversely proportional to the unductance. In this velocity unit of 
length, distances will be represented by X. 

Using this unit of length, <ro disappears from the equations of 
the transient. 

This velocity unit of length becomes specially useful if the 
transient extends over different circuit sections, of different con- 
stants and therefore different wave lengths, as for instance an 
overhead line, the underground cable, in which the wave length is 
about one-half what it is in the overhead line (k — 4) and coiled 
windings, as the high-potential winding of a transformer, in which 
the wave length usually is relatively short. In the velocity 
measure of length, the wave length becomes the same throughout 
all these circuit sections, and the investigation is thereby greatly 
simplified. 



(39) 
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Substituting " i m equations (30) and (31) gives 



^ - 2 tt// = 
« « 2ir/X - 



2Trf 

1 

2t\ 



m 



and the natural impedance of the line then becomes, in velocity 
measure, 

where Co = niaxunum voltage, to = maxiniuin eurrent. 

That is, the natural impedance is the induetunce, and the 
natural admittance is the capacity, per velocity unit of length, 
and is tlie main charaeteristie eoiistant of the line. 

The equations of the current and voltage of the line oscillation 
then consist, by (19), of trigonometric terms 

GOB ^ COS 

sin ^ cos <>>, 
COS sin cij, 
sin ^ sin w, 

multiplied with the transient, c*^, and would thus, in the most 
general case, be given by an expression of the form 



(42) 



i = «~ jfli cos 4> cos (j» -\- bi sin 4> cos w + Ci cos ^ sin w 

4- dx sin 4> sin co|, 

e = «- j ai' cos cos w -f ??/ sin 0 cos a; H- c/ cos 0 sin w 

4- sin 0 sin «|, 

and its higher hannonics, that is, terms, with 

3 3 (0, 

4 0, 4 w, ete. 

In these equations (42), the coefficients a, h, c, d, a', h\ c', (V 
are determined by the terminal conditions of the problem, tliat 
is, by the values of i and e at all points of the circuit <a, at the 
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beginning of time, that is, for 4> = 0, and by the values of i and e 
at all times i (or 4> respectively) at the ends of the circuit, that is, 

f or M » 0 and <^ ^ 2' 
For instance, if: 

(a) The circuit is open at one end » » 0, that is, the current 
ia aero at all times at this end. That is, 

« i = 0 for « = 0; 

the equations of i tlu'u must not contain the terms with cos w, 
cos 2 cj, etc., as these would not be zero for w = 0. That is, it 
must be 

ai = 0, 61-0, ) 

a,»0, 6s, = 0, J (43) 

Oi » 0, 6a « 0, etc. ) 

The equation of i contains only the terms with ^ w, sin 2 

etc. Since, however, the voltage c is a maximum where the 

current i is zero, and inversely, at the point where the current is 
zero, tlie voltage must be a maximum; that is, the equations of 
the voltage must contain only the terms with cos fa>, cos 2 w, etc. 
Thus it must be 

c/ - 0, (W = 0, ) 

cz = 0, dz = 0, etc. ) 
Substituting (43) and (44) into (42) gives 

f = €""' Jci cos^ + di sin ^1 sin «, j 
e = {a/ cos 0 + 61' sin^l cos w ) 



(45) 



and the higher harmonics hereof. 

(b) If in addition to (a), the open circuit at one end « = 0, 

the line is short-circuited at the other end « ^ ^1 the voltage e 

must be sero at this latter end. Cos cos 3 w, cos 5 etc., 

become zero f or w = 2 w, cos 4 w, etc., are not zero for 

(I) s 2» latter functions thus cannot appear in the expres- 

sbn of e. 
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That is, the voltage e can contain no even harmonics. If, 
however, the voltage contains no even harmonics, the current 
produced by this voltage also can contain no even harmonics. 
That is, it must be 

C2 = 0, (h = 0. a-/ = 0, h' = 0, \ 

C4 = 0, (U = 0, a^' = 0, 64' = 0, > (46) 

ce = 0, </« = 0, Od' = 0, 6«' = 0, etc. ) 

The complete expression of the stationary oscillation in a circuit 

open at the end co = 0 and short-circuited at the end w = 5 thus 
would be 



i = I (ci cos ^ + cli sin 4) sin (» + (csCosS 0 + <li8in3 ^) 

sin3w+ . . . I, 
e = j (oi'cos0+6i' sin^) cos w + (fl/ cos3 0+6»' sin 3^) 

cos3o)+ . . . |. 



(47) 



(c) AssuiTiiiig now as instance that, in such a stationary oscilla- 
tion as given by equation (47), tlie current in the circuit is zero 
at the starting moment of the transient for 0 = 0. Then the 
('(juation of iho cui rciit can contain no terms with cos^, as these 
would not be zero fur <^ = 0. 

That is, it must be 



ci = 0, ) 
c, = 0, J 
ft = 0, etc. ) 



(48) 



At the moment, however, when the current if? zero, the voltage 
of the stationary oscillation must he a maximuni. As / = 0 fur 
0 = 0, at this moment the voHat^c r nnisl he a maximuni, that 
is, the voltage wave can contain no terms with sin 0, sin 3 0, etc. 
This means 

W - 0, 

V - 0, \ (49) 
W — 0, etc. 



Substituting (48) and (49) into equation (47) gives 

t = \di sin^sinw H-dssin30sin3<i> + <^sBin50sin5<i) 

+ . . . I, 

e ^ {ai CO80 cos <ti+<i3' cosS 0 cos 3 (a+a^ cos 50 cos 5 w 



(50) 
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In those equations (50), d and a' are the niaximum values of 
current and of voltage respectively, of the difTereiit hannoiiic 
waves. Between the iiuixuiiuni values of current, Iq, ami of volt- 
age, eo, of a stationary oscillation exists, however, the relation 



where 20 is the natural impedance or surge impedance. That is 

a' = dzot (51) 

and substituting (51) into (50) gives 

i = c'"' ^di sin ^ sin o) + <^«8in3^8in3a}+<48in5^ sin 5 <» 

+ . . . j, . 

e B«or^' |(licos^cos6i+<2sCos3^co83w+<4co85^cos5w 

+ . . . |. 



(52) 



(d) If then the <listribution of voltage c along the circuit is given 
at the moment of start of the transient, for instance, the voltage 
is constant and equals ei througliout the entire circuit at the 
starting mouient 0 = 0 of the transient, this gives the relation, 
by substituting in (52), 

ei = ^o*""' l<^jco8« H-d»cos3« -i-dftCos5« + • • • }, (53) 

for all values of ». 

Herefrom then calculate the values of di, d«, dt, etc., in the 
manner as discussed in " Engineering Mathematics," Chapter IIL 
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TRAVELING WAVES. 

33* In a stationary oscillation oT a circuit having uniformly 
distributed capacity and inductance, that is, the tivnsient of a 
circuit storing energy in the dielectric and magnetic field, current 
and voltage are given by the expression 

i = iof~"' con i<f> T - y), ) .y. 
e = Co€-"' sin {<(> ^ - y), ) ^ ^ 

whore ^ is the time angle, w the distance angle, u the exponential 
decrement, or the "power-dissipation constant," and to and 60 the 
maximum current and voltage respectively. 

The power flow at any point of the circuit, that is, at any dis- 
tance angle w, and at any time i, that is, time angle ^, then is 

p = 

mm ep?:o€-2<*< COS =F « — 7) Sin ^ « — 7), 
«^*-»-'sm2(0=F»-7). (2) 

and the average power flow is 

Pq = avg p, (3) 
= 0. 

Hence, in a stationary oscillation, or standing wave of a uni- 
form circuit, the average flow of power, po, is sero, and no power 
flows along the circuit, but there is a surge of power, of double 
frequency. That is, power flows first one way, during one-quarter 
cycle, and then in the opposite direction, during the next quarter- 
cycle, etc. 

Such a transient wave thus is analogous to the permanent wave 
of reactive power. 

As in a stationary wave, eurrmt and voltage are in quadrature 
with each other, the question then arises, whether, and what 

88 
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physical meaning a wave has, in which current and voltage are in 
phase with each other: 



i — ifl€~"* 008 =f= <•> — 7), j 
e s= evT^* CO6 =F » — 7). j 

In this case the flow of power is 



(4) 



p = ei, 

= Coto*"'"' cos' (0 =F w — 7), 
-^€-«"*[H-cob2(^=F«-7)1 



and the average flow of power is 

po-avgp, 

2 * • 



(6) 



Such a wave thus consists of a eombfaiation of a steady flow of 
power along the circuit, po, and a pulsation or surge, 771, of the same 
nature as that of the standing wave (2) : 



« ^V*»' oos2 =F » - 7). 



(7) 



Such a flow of power along the circuit is called a traveling wave. 
It occurs very frequeotiy. For instance, it may be caused if by a 
lightning stroke, etc., a quantity of dielectric energy is impressed 




Fig. 39- — Starting of luipuLie, or Traveling Wave. 



Upon a part of the circuit, as shown by curve A in Fig. 39, or if by a 
local short circuit a quantity of magnetic energy is impressed upon 
a part of the circuit. This energy then gradually distributes over 
the circuit, as indicated by the curves Bp C, etc., of fig. 39, that is, 
moves along the circuit, and the dissipation of the stored energy 
thus occurs by a flow of power along the circuit. 
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Such li flow of power must occur in a circuit containing scc- 
tioiki of different dissipation coiislauts u. For instance, if in a 
circuit consisting of an unloaded transformer and a transmission 
line, aa indicftted in Fig. 40, at no load on the step-down trans- 



former, the high-tension switches ore opened at the generator 
end of the transmission line. The energy stored magnetically and 
dieiectrically in line and transformer then dissipates by a transient, 
as shown in the oscillogram Fig. 41. This gives the oscillation 
of a circuit consisting of 28 miles ol Une and 2o00-kw. 100-kv. 
step-up and step-down transformers, and is produced by discon- 
necting this circuit by low-tension switches. In the transformer, 
the duration of th(^ transient would be very great, possibly several 
seconds, as the stored magnetic energy (L) is very large, the dis- 
sipation of power (r and g) relatively small; in the line, the tran- 
sient is of fairly short duration, as r (and g) are consi(leral)le. 
Left to themselves, the line oscillations thus would die out nmch 
more rapidly, by the dissipation of their stored energj', than the 
transformer osculations. Since line and transformer are connected 
together, both must die down simultaneously by the same tran- 
sient. It then follows that power must flow during the transient 
from the transformer into the line, so as to have both die down 
together, in spite of the more rapid energy dissipation in the line. 
Thus a transient in a compound drcuitt that is, a drcuit comprising 
sections of different constants, must be a traveling wave, that is, 
must be accompanied by power transfer between the sections of 
the circuit.* 

A traveling wave, equation (4), would correspond to the case of 

effective power in a permanent alternating-current circuit, while 
the stationar}' wave of the uniform circuit corresponds to the case 

of reactive power. 

Since one of the most imf)ortant applications of the traveling 
wave is the invest i^^ation of the compound circuit, it is desirable 

* In nsriHo^rnm Fi^. 41, tlu' current wave 18 sbown reversed with regaid 
to the voltage wave for greater clearness. 




Fig. 40. 
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to introduce, when dealinp: with traveling waves, the velocity unit 
as unit of lone:th, that is, im asure the length with the distance of 
propagation during unit time (3 X 10'® cm. with a straight con- 
ductor in air) as unit of length. This allows the use of the same 
distance unit through ail sections of the circuit, and ex])resscs the 
wave length Xo and the period Tq by the same numerical values, 

Xo B T^Q » and makes the time ani^e ^ and the distance angle a 

directly comparable: 



34. If power flows along the circuit, three cases may occur: 
(a) The flow of power is uniform, that is, the power remains 

constant in the direction of propagation, as indicated by A in 

Fig. 42. 



(6) The flow uf power is decreasing in the direction of propaga- 
tion, as illustrated by B in Fig. 42. 

(c) The flow of power is increasing in the direction of propaga* 
tion, as illustrated by C in Fig. 42. 

Obviouslyi in all three cases the flow of power decreases, due to 
the energy dissipation by r and that is, by the decrement 
Thus, in case (a) the flow of power along the circuit decreases at 




2ir/<»2T^. 



(8) 




C 



Fig. 42. — Energy Transfer hy 1 raveling Wave. 
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the rate r**', corresponding to the dissipation of the stored energy 
by as indicated by A* in Fig. 42; while in the case (6) the 
power flow decreases faster, in case (c) slower, than corresponds 
to the energy dissipation, and is illustrated by and C in Fig. 42. 

(o) If the flow of i>ower is constant in the- direction of propa- 
gation, the equation would be 

i ZV""' cos (0 — a; — 7), 

C = eo€~"' COS (0 — w — 7), (9) 

p. - '-f^". 

In thb case there must be a continuous power supply at the 
one cikI, and power abstraction at the other end, of the circuit 
or circuit section in which the flow of power is constant. This 
could occur approximately only in special eases, as in a circuit 
section of medium rate of power dissipation, u, connected between 
a sfM'tion of low- and a sertion of liif2;h-power dissipation. For 
instance, if as illustrated in Fig. 43 we have a tranaiuission line 




iMMformer Load 
Fig. 43. — Compound Circuit. 




connecting the step-up transformer with a load on the step-down 
end, and the step-up transformer is disconnected from the gener- 
ating system, leaving the system of step-up transformer, line, and 
load to die down together in a stationary of^cillation of a compound 
circuit, the rate of power dissipation in the transformer then 
is much lower, and that in the load may be greater, than the 
average rate of jiower dissipation of the system, and the trans- 
former will supply power to the rest of the osciUating system, the 
load receive power. If then the rate of j^owcr dissipation of the 
line u should haiiji* n to be exact 1}^ the average, Mo, of the entire 
system, power woukl flow from the transformer over the line into 
the load, but in the line the flow of power would be uniform, as 
the line neither receives energy' from nor p;ives off energy to the 
rest of the system, but its stored energy corresponds to its rate 
of power dissipation. 
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(b) If the flow of power decreases along the line, every line 
element receives more power at one end than it gives off at the 
other end. That is, energy is supplied to the line elements by 
the flow of power, and the stored eneigy of the line element thus 
decreases at a slower rate than corresponds to its power dissipation 
by r and g* Or, in other words, a part of the power dissipated in 
the line element is supplied by the flow of power along the line, 
and only a part supplied by the stored energy. 

Since the current and voltage would tlecrease by the term c""', 
if the line element had only its own stored energy available, when 
receiving energy from the power flow the decrease of current and 
voltage would be slower, that is, by a term 

€-<«-*X; (10) 

hence the exponential decrement u is decreased to (tt ^ $), and s 
then is the exponential coefficient corresponding to the energy 
supply by the flow of power. 

Thus, while u is called the dissipation constant of the circuit, s 
may be called the power-iransfer conatarU of the circuit. 

Inversely, however, in its propagation along the circuit, X, such 
a traveling wave must decrease in intensity more rapidly than 
corresponds to its power dissipation, by the same factor by which 
it increased the energj' supply of the line elements over which it 
passed. That is, as function of the distance, the factor e~ *^ must 
enter.* In other words, such a traveling wave, in passing along 
the line, leaves energy behind in tlie line elements, at the rate 
e + *', and therefore decreases faster in the direction of ])rogress 
by c"*^. That is, it seattt^rs a part of its energy along its path 
of travel, and thus dies down more rapidly with the distance of 
travel. 

Thus, in a traveling wave of decreaMiig power flow, the time 
decrement is changed to and the distance decrement 

added, and the equation of a traveling wave of decreasing power 
flow thus is 

f = cos (<i> — o} — j) = io€'"''f '^' '^~^^i;os (0— w — t), ) ---v 

e = eoe~^""*^'e-*^cos — « — 7) = i'oe~"'e^'^'"'''* cos (0 — oj-y); P ' 

* Due to the use of the velocity unit of length \, dislanre and time are 
given tlio same units, /u = Xi; and the time (ieeremrnt, ;uid the distance 
decrtrnent, t""^, give tlie same coefficient « in tiu- exponent. Otherwise, the 
vdocity of propagation would enter as factor in the eaiponent. 
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the average power then is 

Pq = avg ci, 

2 * 



m 

2 



(12) 



Both forms of the expressions of i, e, and po of equations (11) 
and (12) are of use. The first form shows that the wave de- 
creases slower with the time t, but decreases with the iHstance X. 
The second form shows that the distance X enters the equation 
only in the form t — X and 4> ~ u) respectively, and that thus for 
a constant value of < — X the decrement is e^^"'^ that is, in the 
direction of propagation the energy dies out by the power dissi<> 
pation constant u. 

Equations (10) to (12) apply to the case, when the direction 
of propagation, that is, of wave travel, is toward increasing X. 
For a wave traveling in opposite direction, the sign of X and tlius 
of o) is reversed. 

(c) If the flow of power increases along the line, more power 
leaves every line element than enters it; that is, the line element 
is drained of its stored energy by the passage of the wave, and thus 
the transient dies down with the time at a greater rate than corre- 
sponds to the power dissipation by r and g. That is, not all the 
stored energy of the line elements supplies the power which is 
being dissipated in the line element, but a part of the energy 
leaves the line element in increasing the power which flows along 
the line. The rate of dissipation thus is increased, and instead 
of Uf {u + b) enters the equation. That is, the exponential time 
decrement is 



but inversely, along the line X the power flow increases, that is, 
the intensity of the wave increases, by the same factor c^*^, or 
rather, the wave decreases along the line at a slower rate than 
corresponds to the power dissipation. 
The equations then become: 

and the average power is 



€ 



(13) 



2 * 




2iil «-2c(f~X) 



(15) 
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that is, the power decreases with the time at a greater, but with 
the distance at a slower, rate than corresponds to the power 
dissipation. 

For a wave moving in opposite direction, again the sign of \ 

and thus of w would be reversed. 
35* In the equations (10) to (15), the power-transfer constant 

8 is assumed as positive. In general, it is more convenient to 

assume that s may be positive or negative; positive for an increas- 
ing, negative for a deereasinf;, flow of power. The equations (13) 
to (15) then apply also to the case [b) of decreasing power flow, 
but in the latter case 8 is negative. They alao apply to the case 
(a) for 5 = 0, 

The equation of current, voItag(\. and power of a traveling wave 
then can be combined in one expression: 

e cos (0q=w-7) = loe- "'«- ""^^^'^COS (^=Fw-7), ? 
e-Co6-<''+'^'«=»=*^CO«(0T«-7) «"*"'^^^ C0S(^=Fw-7)i J 

where the upper sign applies to a wave traveling in the direction 
toward rising values of X, the lower sign to a wave traveling in 
opposite direction, toward decreasing X. Usually, waves of both 
directions of travel exist simultaneously (and in proixirtions de- 
pending on the terminal conditions of the oscillating system, as 
the values of i and e at its ends, etc.). 

8 = 0 corresponds to a traveling wave of constant power flow 
(case (a)). 

s > 0 corresponds to a traveling wave of increa.sing power flow, 
that is, a wave which drains the cinniit over which it travels of 
some of its stored energy, and thereby increases the time rate of 
dying out (case (c)). 

s < 0 corresponds to a traveling wave of decreasing jiower flow, 
that is, a wave which supplies energy to the circuit o\ er wliich it 
travels, and thereby decreases the time rate of dying out of the 
transient. 

If a is negative, for a transient wave, it always must be 

smce, if — < > u, tt + « would be negative, and would 
increase with "^e time; that is, the intensity of the transient would 
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increase with the time, which in general is not possible, as the 
trapsient must decrease with the time, by the power dissipation 
In r and g. 

Standing waves and traveling waves, in which the coefficient 
in the exponent of the time exponential is positive, that is, tlie 
wave increases with the time, may, however, occur in electric cir- 
cuits in whicli the wave is supplied with energy from sonie outside 
source, as by a generating system flexibly connected (electrically) 
through an arc. Such waves then arc "cumulative oscillations." 
They may either increase in intensity indefinitely, that is, up to 
destruction of the circuit insulation, or limit themselves by the 
pf)W(^r tlissipation increasing with the increasing intensity of the 
oscilluiion, until it becomes etjual to the power sui)ply. Such 
oscillations, which frequently are most destructive ones, are met in 
electric systems as "arcing grounds," 'grounded phase," etc. 
They are frequently called ''undamped oscillations/' and as such 
find a use in wireless telegraphy and telephony. Thus far, the 
only source of cumulative oscillation seems to be an energy supply 
over an arc, especially an unstable arc. In the self-limiting cumu- 
lative oscillation, the so-called damped oscillation, the transient 
becomes a permanent phenomenon. Our theoretical knowledge of 
the cumulative oscillations thus far is rather limited, however. 

An oscillogram of a "grounded phase" on a 154-mile three- 
phase line, at 82 kilovolts, is given in Figs. 44 and 45. Fig. 44 
shows current and voltage at the moment of formation of the 
ground ; Fig. 45 the same one minute later, when the ground was 
fully developed. 

An oscillogram of a cumulative oscillation in a 2500-kw. 100,000- 
volt power transformer (60-cycle system) is given in Fig. 46. It 
is caused by switching off 28 miles of line by high-tension switches, 
at 88 kilovolts. As seen, the oscillation rapidly increases in in- 
tensity, until it stops by the arc extinguishing, or by the destruc- 
tion of the transformer. 

Of special interest is the limiting case, 

— s « «; 

in this ease, u + s « 0, and the exponential function of tune 
vanishes, and current and voltage become 

% — tV**^ cos (0 =F w — 7), ) 

e = co6**^cos (0 ^ w - 7), i ^^^^ 
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that is, are not transient, but permanent or alternating currents 
and voltages. 
Writing the two waves in (18) separately gives 

/ = + (,os (0 - « - 7i) - Jo'*-«^ (0 + CO -72), I 
e - eat-^'" cos (0 — M — Yi) + eo'e"'^ {<t> + w— 7»), ji 

and these are the equations of the alternating-current transmission 
line, and reduce, by the substitution of the complex quantity for 
the function of the time angle ^, to the standard form given in 
^Transient Phenomena/' Section III. 

36. Obviously, traveling waves and standing waves may occur 
simultaneously in the same circuit, and usually do so, just as in 
alternating-current circuits effective and reactive waves occur 
simultaneously. In an alternatinp^-rurreat circuit, that is, in 
permanent condition, the wave of effective power (current in 
phase with tlie voltage) and the wave of reactive power (current 
in quadrature with the voltage) are combined into a single wave, 
in whicli the current is displaced from the voltage by more than 0 
but less than 90 flo^rees. This cannot ho done with transient 
waves. The tram>ieut wave of effective power, tiiat i^, the travel- 
ing wave, 

i = 7V~ t- ^ - ^ ' cos (0 =F « — 7), 
e = eot~ «~ ' cos (0 ^ « — y), 

cannot be combined with the transient wave of reactive power, 
that is, the stationary wave, 

i = io'i^ cos ^ w — 7'), 

e = e^e- sin (0 =F « — y'), 

to form a transient wave, in which current and voltage differ in 
phase by more than 0 but less than 90 degrees, since the traveling 
wave contains the factor c-'C'i^^), resulting from its progression 
along the circuit, while the stationary wave does not contain this 
factor, as it does not progress. 

This makes the theoiy of transient waves more complex than 
that of alternating waves. 

Thus traveling waves and standing waves can be combined only 
locally, that is, the resultant gives a wave in which the phase angle 
between current and voltage changes with the distance X find with 
the time L 
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When traveling waves and stationary waves occur simultane- 
ously, very often the traveling wave precedes the stationary 

wave. 

The phciiouienou may start with a traveling wave or impulse, 
and this, by reflection at the ends of the circuit, and combination 
of the reflected waves and the nudn waves, gradually changes to a 
stationary wave. In this case, the traveling wave has the same 
frequency as the stationary wave resulting from it. In Fig. 47 is 
shown the reproduction of an oscillogram of the formation of a 
stationary oscillation in a transmission line by the repeated re- 

3 




Fig. 47. — CD11168. — H<«praduction of an Os('iU()f;niin of Stiitionary Lino 
Oscillation by Refiectioo of Impulse from Ends of Line. (The lowest curve 
givea ft OO-eyde current as time meaattre.) 

flection from the ends of the line of the single impulse caused by 
short circuiting the energized line at one end. In the beginning of 
a stationary oscillation of a compound circuit, that is, a circuit com* 
prising sections of different constants, traveling waves fi( (iia ntly 
occur, by which the energy stored magnetically or dielectrically in 
the different circuit sections adjusts itself to the proportion cor- 
responding to the stationary oscillation of the complete circuit. 
Such traveling waves then are local, and therefore of much higher 
frequency than the final oscillation of the complete circuit, and 
thus die out at a faster rate. Occasionally they are shown by the 
oeciUograph as high-frequency oscillations intervening between 
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the iiltcnuitiiig waves before the beginning of the transient and 
the loNV-fr('(|U('n('y stationary oscillation of the complete circuit. 
Such oscillogranjs are given in Figs. 48 to 49. 

Fig. 4S/1 gives i\w oscillation of the compound circuit consisting 
of 28 miles of line and the high-tension winding of the 2o00-kw. 
step-up transformer, caused by switching off, by low-tension 
sw'itclH's, from a substation at the end of a 153-mile three-pha.se 
transmission line, at 88 kilovolts. 



Fig. 48,1. — cd10()()2. — Oscillogram of Hi>?h-fr('(|uoncy Oscillation Preced- 
ing ixnv-fmituiicy Oscillation of Coinpoiind Circuit of 28 Miles of 
100,000-volt Line and Step-up Transformer; Ix)W-tcnsion Switching. 

Fig. 48/^ gives the os<*illati(jn of the compound circuit consisting 
of l')4 miles of three-phase line and 10,000-kw. step-down trans- 
former, wluMi switching this line, by high-tension switches, off the 
end of another 154 miles of three-phase line, at 107 kilovolts. 
The voltage at the end of the supply line is given as ei, at the 
beginning of the oscillating circuit as Co. 

Fig. 49 shows the oscillations and traveling waves appearing 
in a com])ound circuit consisting of 154 miles of three-phase line 
an<l 10,(M)0-kw. step-tlown transformer, by switching it on and 
off the generating system, by liigh-tension switches, at 89 kilo- 
volts. 

Frefniently traveling waves are of such high frequency — 
reaching into tlie millions of cycles — that the oscillograph does 
not record them, and their existence and approximate magnitude 
are determined by inserting a very small inductance into the 
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circuit and measuring the voltage across the inductance by spark 
gap. These traveling waves of very high frequency are extremely 
local, often extending over a few hundreMl feet only. 

An approximate estimate of the effective frequency of these very 
high frequency local traveling waves can often be made from their 
striking distance_acro83 a small inductance, by means of the 

relation ^ « k/t? — to, discussed in Lecture VI. 

For instance, in the IfJOJlOii-volt transmission line of Fig. 48^, 
the closing of the high-tension oil switch produces a high-frequency 
oscillation which at a point near its origin, that is, near the switch, 
jumps a s])ark gap of 3.3 cm. length, corresponding to e\ = 35,000 
volts, across the terminals of a small inductance consisting of 34 
turns of 1.3 cm. copper rod, of 15 cm. mean diameter and 80 cm. 
length. The inductance of this coil is calcuktted as approxi- 
mately 13 microhenrys. The line constants, from line to neutral, 

are Z/ 0^23 beniy, C » 2.2 X 10~* farad; hence « y/^ ^ 

V33465 X 10* » 383 ohma. 
The sudden change of voltage at the line terminals, produced 

by closing the switch, is — = 57,700 volts effective, or a 

maximum of eo = 57,700 X V2 » 81,500 volts, and thus gives 

a maximum transient current in the impulse, of i"o = — = 212 

amperes, u = 212 amperes maximum, traversing the inductance 
of 13 microhenr>'s, thus give the voltage, recorded by the spark 
gap, of ei ^ 35,000. If then / = frequency of impulse, it is 

«i — 2ir/Lto. 

35.000 

27r X 13 X 10-«^2T2 

= 2,000,000 cycles. 

37. A common form of traveling wave is the discharge of a 
local accumulation of stored energy, as produced for instance by 
a direct or induced lightning stroke, or by the local disturbance 
caused by a change of circuit conditions, as by switching, the 
blowing of fuses, etc. 
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Such simple traveling waves frfrjuontly are called "impulses." 

When such an inipi:lso passes along the line, at any point of 
the line, the \^ave energy is zero up to the moment where the 
wave front of the impulse arrives. The energy then rises, more 
or less rapidly, depending on the steepness of the wa\'e front, 
reaches a maximum, and then decreat>es again, about as shown in 
i ig. oO. The impulse thus is the combination of two waves, 




Fig. 50. — IVRvding Wave. 



one, which decreases very rapidly, and thus preponder- 

ates in the beginning of the phenomenon, and one, which decreases 
slowly, Hence it may be expressed in the form: 

po « aie-«<»+*)'€+*«^ + <!,€-«<— *J'e-»* (20) 

where the value of the power-transfer constant s duicimines the 
*' steepness of wave front." 

Figs. 51 to 53 show oscillograms of the propagation <tf Bueh an 
impulse over an (artificial) transmission line of 130 miles,'" of the 
constants: 

r 93.6 ohms, 
L = 0.3944 henrys, 
C — 1.135 microfarads. 



thus of surge impedance Zo 




590 ohms. 



The impulse is produced by a transformer charge.f 

Its duration, as measured from the oscillograms, is To » 0.0036 

second. 

In Fig. 51, the end of the transmission line was connected to a 
noninductive resistance equal to the surge impedance, so as to 

* For description of the line see '* Design, Construction, and Teet of an Arti- 
ficial TmnamtHMon line," by J. H. Cunningham, Proceedings A.U!.K, Janaaiy, 
1911. 

t In the maimer an described iu Disruptive Strength of Air and Oil with 
Transient Voltages," by J. L. R. Hayden and C. P. Stdnmets, Transactions 
A.I.E.E., 1910, page 11 25. The magnetic eaagy of the t ransformer is, however, 
larger, al H )ut 4 joules, and the transfonner contained an air ^p, to give constant 
inductance. 
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Fig. 51. — C0III45. — Reproduction of Oacillogram of Propagation of 
Impulae Over TVanBinissioa line; no Reflection. Voltage. 




Fig. 52. — 0011152. — Roproduction of Osnillopram of Propagation of Im- 
pulse Over Traosmusiou Liue^RcilcctioQ from Open End of Line. Voltage. 
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give no reflection. The upper curve shows the voltage of the 
impulsi^ at the beginning, the middle curve in the middle, and the 
lower curve at the end of the line. 

Fig. 52 gives the same three voltages, with the line open at the 
end. This oscillogram shows the repeated reflections of the vol- 
tage impulse from the ends of the line, —the open end and the 
transformer inductance at the beginiuug. it also shows the in- 
crease of voltage by reflection. 




Hk. — CD11153. — Reproduction of Oscillogram of Propagation of lui- 
pulae Over TVansmiaaion Line; Reflection from Open End of Line. 
Current* 



Fig. 53 gives the current impulses at the beginning and the mid- 
dle of the line, corresponding to the voltage impulses in Fig. 52, 
together with the primary current of the transformer, tp. This 
oscillogram shows the reversals of current by reflection, and the 
formation of a stationary oscillation by the successive reflections 
of the traveling wave from the ends of the line. 
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OSCILLATIONS Of THE COMPOUND CIRCUIT, 

38. The most interesting and most important application of 
the traveling wave is that of the stationary oscillation of a com- 
pound circuit, as industrial circuits are never uniform, but consist 
of sections of different characteristics, as the generating system, 
transformer, line, load, etc. Oscillograms of such circuits have 
been shown in the previous lecture. 

If we have a circuit consisting of sections 1, 2, 3 . . . , of the 
respective lengths (in velocity measure) Xt, >s, X< . . . , this 
entire circuit, when left to itself, gradually dissipates its stored 
energy by a transient. As function of the time, this transient 
must decrease at the same rate Uq throughout the entire circuit. 
Thus the time decrement of all the sections must be 

Every section, however, has a power-dissijiatioii constant, Wi, 112, 
W3 . . . , wliic}) represents the rate at which th(> stored energy 
of the section would ix"; dissipated by the losses of power in the 
section, 

i-"*', . . . 

But since as part of the whole circuit each section must die 
down at the same rate e in addition to its power-dissipation 
decreuH nt e~"'', e"*^ . . . , each section must still have a second 
time decrement, (~(»o-u,)t^ j-(uo-w,)< ^ _ This latter does not 

represent power dissipation, and thus represents power transfer. 
Tiiat is, 

«! » Wo - ttl, 

fi* = ttq - tta, (1) 



It thus follows that in a compound circuit, if uo is the average 

exponential time decrement of the complete circuit, or the average 

108 
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power-disnpation constant of the circuit, and u that of any section, 
this section must have a second exponential time decrement, 

8 — no — n, (2) 

which represents power transfer from the section to other sections, 
or. if X is nef^ative, power received from other sections. The oscil- 
lation of oyory iiuHvidual section thus is a traveling wave, with a 
powcr-t ruusfer cou.stant s. 

As is the average dissipation constant, that is, an average of 
the power-dissipation constants u of all the sections, and = wo — u 
the power- transfer constant, some of tlie 6 must be positive, some 
negative. 

In any section in which the power-dissipation constant 7i is less 
than the average of the entire circuit, the power-transfer con- 
stant 8 is positive; that is, the wave, passing over this section, in< 
creases in intensity, builds up, or in other words, gathers energ^^, 
which it carries away from this section Into other sections. In 
any section in which the power-dissipation constant u is greater 
than the averaise uo of the entire circuit, the power^transfer con- 
stant 8 is native; that is, the wave, passing over this section, 
decreases In intensity and thus in energy, or in other words, leaves 
some of its energy in this section, that is, supplies energy to the 
section, which energy it brought from the other sections. 

By Ihe power-transfer constant s, sections of low energy dissi- 
pation supph ]>ower to sections of high energy dissij)ation. 

39. Let for instance in Fig. 43 be represented a circuit consist- 
ing of step-up transformer, transmission line, and load. (The 
load, consisting of step-down transformer and its secondary cir- 
cuit, may for convenience be considered as one circuit section.) 
Assume now that the circuit is disconnected from the power sup- 
ply by low-tension switches, at .4. This leaves trarisformcr, line, 
and load as a compound oscillating circuit, consisting; of four 
sections: the hisli- tension coil of the step-up transformer, the two 
lines, and the load. 

Let then Xi = length of line, X2 = length of transformer circuit, 
and X3 — U'n^!;th of load circuit, in velocity measure* If then 

* If h = lengtli of circuit section in :uiy ineiisui-e, and Lo = inductance, 
Co = capacity per unit of length li, tlica the length of the circuit in velocity 
measure i« Xi — ^oli, where = VL^Ct. 

Thus, if L = inductance, C = capacity per tninsformer coil, n = number of 
tranalonner coils, for thetmudonasc the unit of length is the coil; hence £he 
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ui 900 — power-diasipation constant of the line, u» — 100 =* 
power-dissipation constant of transformer, and Ut « 1600 = i ( Aver- 
(lissipation constant of the load, and the reepective lengths of the 
circuit sections are 

\i = 1.5 X 10-«; >« - 1 X 10-«; X, = 0.5 X 10^, 

it is: 

Lioe. Trajuformer. line. Ixmd. Sura. 

Length: X« 1.5XMh« IXIO"* 1.5X10-» .5X10-» 4.5X10-* 

Power-dissipa- 
tion constant: u = 900 100 DOG 1600 

uX- 1.35 .1 1.35 .8 3.6 

faenee, «•» average ^ - 800, and: | 
Power-transfer 

constant: u« —100 +700 —100 —800 

Tlie transfonncr tlius dissipates power at tlic rate Uz = 100, 
wliile it .sends out power into the other sec lions at the rate of 
Si = 700, or seven limes as much as it <.lis.sipates. That is, it sup- 
plies seven-eighths of its stored energy to other sections. The load 
dissipates power at the rate uz — 1600, and receives power at tiie 
rate —$ — 800; that is, half of the power which it dissipates is 
supplied from the other sections, in this case the transformer. 

The transmission line dissipates power at the rate vi — 900, 
that is, only a little faster than the average power dissipation of 
the entire circuit, «o » 800; and the line thus receives power only 
at the rate —« — 100, that is, receives only one-ninth of its power 
from the transformer; the other eight-ninths come from its stored 
energy. 

The traveling wave passing along th(> circuit section thus 
increases or decreases in its power at the rate €+*'^; that is, 
in the line; 

p » pte''^\ the energy of the wave decreases slowly; 
in the transformer: 

p = p*e+'**^, the energy of the wave increases rapidly; 

length li - n, and the lengtli in velocity measure, X = uon = n ^ LC. Or, if 
L " inductance, C» capacity of the entire tranBformer, its length in velocity 
measure is X = VLC. 
Thus, the reduction to velocity measure of distance is veiy simple. 
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in the load: 

p = />3C the energy- of the wave decreases rapidly. 

Here the coefficients of pi, P2, pa must be such that the wave at the 
beginning of one section has the same value as at the end of the 

preceding soctiou. 

In general, two traveling waves run around the circuit in 

opposite direction. 

Each of the two waves reaches its maximum intensity in this 
circuit at the point where it leaves the transformer and enters 
tlic line, since in the transformer it increases, while in the line it 
again decreases, in intensity. 




Fig. 54. — Energy DistribuLioii in Cojnjwund Oscillation of Closed Circuit; 

High Line Loss. 



Assuming that the maximum value of the one wave is 6, that of 
the opposite wave 4 megawatts, the power values of the two waves 
then are plotted in the upper part of Fig. 54, and their difference, 
that is, the resultant flow of power, in the lower part of Fig. 54. 
As seen from the latter, there are two power nodes, or points over 
which no power flows, one in the transformer and one in the load, 
and the power flows from the transformer over the line into the 
load; the transformer acts as generator of the power, and of this 
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power A fraction is consumed in the line, the rest supplied to the 
load. 

40. The diagram of this transient power transfer of the system 
thus is very similar to that of the permanent power transmis- 
sion by alternating currents: a source of power, a partial con- 
sumption in the line, and the rest of the power consumed in 

the load. 

However, this transient power-transfer (liaj^rain does not rcjjre- 
sent the entire power which is \ymng cousiinu d in the circuit, as 
power is also supplied from the stored energ>' of the circuit; and 
the case may thus arise — which cannot exist in a permanent 
power transmi.ssion — that the power dissipation of the line is 
less than corresponds to its stored energy, and the line also supplies 
power to the load, that is, acts as generator, and in this case the 
power would not be a maximum at the transformer terminals, 
but would still further increase in the line, reaching its maxi« 
mum at the load terminals. This obviously is possible only 
with transient power, where the line has a store of energy from 
which it can draw in supplying power. In permanent condition 
the line could not add to the power, but must consume, that is, 
the permanent power-transmission diagram must always be like 
Fig. 54. 

Not so, as seen, with the transient of the stationary oscillation. 
Assume, for instance, that we reduce the power dissipation in 
the line l)y doul)liiig the conductor section, that is, reducing the 
resistance to one-half. thercliy also slightly decreases, 

C increases, and g possibly changes, the change brought about in 

the constant ^ ^ ^ ^£ ~^ 5) ^ necessarily a reduction to one- 
half, but depends upon the dimensions of the line. Assuming 
therefore, that the power-dissipation constant of the line is by the 
doubling of the line section reduced from Wi = 900 to Ui = 500, 
this gives the constants: 



Line. Transformer. Line. 



Load. Sum. 



X« 1.6X10-* IX 10-' 1.5X10-^ 
tt- 500 100 5UU 

«X- .75 .1 .75 



5X10-' 4.6X10-* 
IGOO 



.8 2.4 



hence, «• " average « » » 533, and; 



«. +33 +433 +33 



-1067 
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That is, the power-transfer constant of the line has become posi- 
tive, 8i 33, and the line now assists the transformer in supplying 
power to the load. Assuming again the values of the two travel- 
ing waves, where they leave the transformer (which now are not 
the maximum values, since the waves still further increase in 
intensity in passing over the lines), as 6 and 4 megawatts respec- 
tively, tlie power diagram of the two waves, and the power dia- 
gram of their resultant, are given in Fig. 55. 




U = 500 U = 1W U = 500 U=ia)0 




Fig. 65. — Energy Diatribution in Cornpomid Oscillation of Closed Circuit; 

JjOW Line Loss. 

In a closed circuit, as here discussed, the relative intensity of 
the two component waves of opposite direction is not definite, 
but depends on the circuit condition at the starting moment of 
the transient. 

In an oscillation of an open compound circuit, the relative 
intensities of the two component waves are fixed by the condition 
that at the open ends of the circuit the power transfer must be 
aero. 

As illustration may he considered a circuit comprising the high- 
potential coil of the step-up transformer, and the two lines, which 
are assumed as open at the step-down end, as illustrated diagram- 
matically in Fig. 56. 
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Choosing the same lengths and the same power-dissipation 
constaats as in the previous illustrations, this gives: 



tiX- 



Line. 
1.5X10-» 
900 
1.35 



TranM/ornier. Line. Sum. 

1X10-* 1.5X10-* 4X10-' 

100 000 

.1 1.35 2.8 



iience, Uq == average u = — 700, and: 



8= 



+600 



-200 



Line 




Trauformer 



Line 



Fig. 56. 

The diagram of the power of the two waves of opposite direr- 
tions, and of the resultant power, is shown in Fig. 57, as.suming 
r> rnof];fi watts as the maximum power of each wave, which is reached 
at the point where it leaves the transformer. 




'I ; all.- ' I '! H I 



1;-^ i' ill 1.1 II' 



U-MO 



Tnumy ^^c n Line 




Fig. 57. — Euerg}' EHstribution in Compound Oscillation of Open Circoit. 

In this case the two waves must be of the same intensity, so 
as to give 0 as resultant at the open ends of the line. A power 
node then appears in the eenter of the transfomer. 

41. A stationary' oscillation of a compound circuit consists of two 
trav( linp; waves, trav(^rsinji the circuit in opposite direction, and 
transferring power between the circuit sections in such a manner 
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as to give the same rate of eneisy dissipatk)!! in all circuit sections. 
As the result of this power transfer, the stored energy of the 

system must be uniformly distributed throughout the entire 
circuit, and if it is not so in the be^^nning of the transient, local 
traveling waves redistribute the cncrg\ throughout the oscillat- 
ing circuit, as stated before. Such local oscillations are usually 
of very high frequency, but sometimes come within the range of 
the oscillograph, as in Fig. 47. 

Diiring the oscillation of tlio complex circuit, every circuit 
element d\ (in velocitj^ measure), or everj' wave length or equal 
part of the wave length, therefore contains the same amount of 
stored cnergj-. That is, if Co = maximum voltage, to = maxiiimm 

current, and X« = wave length, the. average energy f^!^ mu^ 

be constant throughout the entire circuit. Since, however, in 
velocity measure, Xo is constant and equal to the period T9 through- 
out all the sections of the circuit, the product of maximum voltage 
and of maximum current, e^io, thus must be constant throughout 
the entire circuit. 

The same applies to an ordinary traveling wave or impulse. 
Since it is the same energy which moves along the circuit at a 
constant rate, the energ}' contents for equal sections of the circuit 
must he the «ame except for the factor In* which tlie energy 

decreases with tlje time, and thus with the distance traversed 
during this time. 

Maxmiuin voltage eo and maximum current io, however, are 
related to each other hy the condition 



and as the relation of Lo and Co is different in the diflerent sections, 
and that very much so, 20, and with it the ratio of iiiaximiim 
voltage to maximum current, differ for the different sectiomi of 
the circuit. 

If then ei and d are maximum voltage and maximum current 
respectively of one section, and 21 = is the "natural imped- 



ance " of this section, and f'^. and Zt = y are the correspond' 




(3) 




ing values for another section, it is 
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and since 



substituting ea = iiZi, 



into (4) gives 
or 

and 
or 



ex = iiZu 



That is, in the same oscillating drcuit, the maximum voltaiges 
e» in the different sections are proportional to, and the maximum 
currents to inversely proportional to, the square root of the natural 
impedances of the sections, that is, to the fourth root of the 

ratios ot inductance to capacity ^* 

At every transition point between successive sections traversed 

by a traveling wave, as those of an oscillating ^stem, a trans- 
formation of voltage and of current occurs, by a transformation 
ratio which is the square root of the ratio of the natural imped- 

ances, zq = > oi the two respective sections. 

When passing from a section of high capacity and low indue* 
tance, that is, low impedance to a section of low capacity and 
hi|^ ind IK tance, that is, high impedance «o» as when passing from 
a transmission line into a transformer, or from a cable into a trans- 
mission line, the voltage thus is transformed up, and the current 
transformed down, and inversely, with a wave passing in opposite 
direction. 

A low-voltage high-current wave in a transmission line thus 

becomes a high-voltage low-current wave in a transformer, and 
inversely, and thus, while it may be harmless in the line, may 
become destructive in the transformer, etc. 
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42. At the transition point between two successive sections, 
the current and voltage respectively must be the same in the 
two sections. Sinco the maximum values of current and voltage 
respectively are different in the two sections, the phase angles of 
the waves of the two sections must be different at the transition 
point; that is, a change of phase angle occurs at the transition 
iwint. 

This is illustrated in Fig. 58. Let Zo = 200 in the first sru tion 
(transmission line), zq = 800 in the second section (transfunner). 



The transformation ratio between the sections then is V =2; 



that is, the nmxiniuni voltage of the second section is twice, and 
the maximura current half, that of the first section, and the waves 
of current and of voltage in the two sections thus may be as 
illustrated for the voltage in Fig. 58, by dej. 



If then e' and i' are the vahies of voltage and current respeo* 
tively at the transition point between two sections 1 and 2, and 
ei and ii the maximum voltage and maximum current respec- 
tively of the first, e-z and iz of the second, section, the voltage phase 
and current phase at the transition point are, respectively: 

For the wave of the first section; 





Fig. 58. — Effect of Transition Point on Traveling Wave. 




coeSi. 



(9) 



For the wave of the second section: 



cos ^2. 
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Dividing the two pairs of equations of (0) gives 



cos yn ft . Zi 

= = v ' 



(10) 




hence, multiplied, 



C*OS 72 ^ COS So 

cos 7i COS ii 



or 



(11) 



C08 7t _ COSgi 
COS 7i COS ^ 




that is, the ratio of the cosines of the current phases at the tran- 
sition point is the reciprocal of the ratio of the cosines of the 

voltage phasos at this ix)int. 

Since at the t raiisit ion point between two sections the voltage 
and current ciiange, from ei, ii to it, by the traosi'ormatiou ratio 



, this change can sAao be represented as a partial reflection. 



That is, the current ii can be considered as consisting of a compo- 
nent i-j, which passes o^-er the transition point, is" transmitted " 
current, and a component ?'/ = ?"i — f., wliich is " reflected " 
current, etc. The greater then the cliange of circuit constants 
at the transition point, the greater is th(^ difference between the 
currents and voltages of the two seclKjiis; that is, the more of 
current and \ oltage are reflected, the less transmitted, and if the 
change of constants is very great, as when entering from a trans- 
mission line a reactance of very low cai)acity, almost all the 
current is reflected, and very little passes into and through the 
reactance, but a high voltage is produced in the reactance. 
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COMINUAL AND CUMULATIVE OSCILLATIONS. 

43. A transient is the phenomenon by which the stored energy 
rea4iusts itself to a change of circuit conditions. In an oscilla- 
tory transient, the clifTercnce of stored energj' of the pre\'ious 
and the after condition of the circuit, at a circuit change, oscillates 
between m^netic and dielectric energy. As there ahvaj's roust 
be «omp energy dissipation in the circuit, tlie oscillating enerii;^' 
of the transient must steadily decline, that is. the transient niu-t 
die out, at a rate depending on the energy- dibsipatiun in the cir- 
cuit. 

Tlius, the iLat ioii it suiting from a change of circuit ( (mdi- 
tions can iKeotiu r,»ntinual, that i^. of constant auiplitude, or 
cumulative, that i.^. of increa.sin^ amplitude, only if a steady 
supply of oscillating energy- occurs. 

Continual and cumulative osciUations thus involve a con- 
tinual energ}' supph to the oscillating system, therefore cannot 
be mere readjustments of circuit conditions hy the dissipation 
of stored energy. 

If the continual eneigy supply is less than the encig}' dissipa- 
tion in the circuit, the oscillation dies out, that is, is transient, but 
with a lowered attenuation constant. This for instance Is the 
case with the transient in those sections of a compound circuit, 
in which the energy transfer constant is negative. If tlie con- 
tinual energ>- stipply equals the energy dissipation, the oscillation 
is continual, ami if the energ>' supply is greater than the energy 
<lissipation, the oscillation iK-comes cumulative, that is, increas- 
ing in amplit'i'if. nntil cither the sv^t^m bn :ik-^ dnirn nr. by the 
increa.se of th* > wv^y <lissipation. it bt < init -■ equal to the energy 
supply, and th« - -illation l»ecomes coniinual. 

A continual nuniilative oscillation thus involves an energ}* 
and fretpit at V iiuu.-iunuation, Hum the low-fref^uency or con- 
tinuous-current energy- of the power suppl}' uf the system to 
the high-frequency energy of the oscillation. 

119 
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This energy transfoimatioii may be brought about by the 
transient of energy leadjustm^t, resulting from a change of 
circuit conditions, producmg again a change of circuit conditions 
and thereby an energy readjustment by transient, etc. 

For instance, if in an isolated high-potential transmission line, 
the ground is brought within striking distance of one of the line 
conductors — as by the puncture of an insulator. A sparic dis- 
charge then occurs to the ground, Mid the arc follo\ving the 
spark discharges the line by a transient oscillation, that brings 
it do\vn to ground potontial (and the other two lines, in a three- 
phase system, then correspondingly rise in voltage to ground, 
from the Y to the delta voltage). As soon as the line is dis- 
charged the arc ceases, that is, the spark gap to grovmd opens, 
and the line then cliarges again, from the i)ower supply of the 
system, and its voltage to ground rises, uiitil sufficient to jumi) 
to ground again and start a second transient oscillation, and no 
on continual transient oscillations follow each other, as a "con- 
tinual transient," or "ardng ground." Oscillograms, Figs. 59 
and 00 f show such a series of successive or "recurrent" oscilla* 
tions, resulting from an arcing ground on one phase of an isolated 
system consisting of 10 and 21.5 miles respectively of 22,000>volt 
three-phase 40-cycle circuit. In this case, three transients occur 
during each half wave of voltage. Oscillogram, Fig. 61, shows an 
arcing ground oscillations on 32 miles of the same system. Here 
each transient oscillation persists up to the beginning of the next 
transient of the same half wave of circuit voltage, and the recur- 
rent oscillations thus tend to run into each other and approach 
a continuous oscillation. 

Whrn sncc'cssivo transiruts run into each other, they naturally 
^\ nchrouiz(', a- tlic fir<t oscillation of tlie second transient would 
start at a maximum \ oltage point, that is, at an oscillation max- 
imum of the precedin'j; transient. 

Oscillograms cd15(i73 uud cd1.5087, Figs. 62 aud 03, show the 
formation of a contuiuous oscillation by the overlaijjjuip; of suc- 
cessive recurrent oscillations, and finally oscillograms cd 15091 and 
15034, Figs. 04 and 65, show a continuous oscillation. In Figs. 62 
and 63, the component recurrent oscillations are still noticeable by 
a periodical rise and fall of the amplitude of the wave, while in 
64 and 65, the amplitude has become constant. These oscillo* 
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Fig. 59. — Recurrent Oscilhition of .\rcinK Ground, in 10 Miles of 22,000- 
volt Tliree-phase 40-cyclc Tranamiasion Line. 




Fig. GO. Rerurrent Oscillation of .\rcing Ground, in 21.5 Miles of 22,000- 
volt Tlxrec-phase 40-eycle Tran>sniLssion Line. 




Fig. 61. — Change from Recurrent to Continuous Osexllation of Arcing 
Ground, in 32 Miles of 22,000- volt Three-phase 40-cycle Transmission 
Line. 
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grams, Figs. G2 to Go, were taken on an artificial transmission line* 
Oscillations of the type 64 and Go are industrially used, as "sing- 
ing arc, " in wireless telegraphy, and are produced by shunting a 
suitable arc by a circuit containing capacity and inductance in 
series with each other. 




Fig. 62. — Semi-continuous Rcourroiit Oscillation of .Arcing Ground in 

Transmiiision Line. 




Fig. 63. — Semi-continuous Recurrent Oscillation of Arcing Ground in 

Transmission Line. 



* "Design, Constniction and Test of an Artificial Transmission Line," 
J. H. Cunningham, A. L E. E. Transact., lOlL 
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Fig. 64. — Continuous Oscillation of ^Vrcing Ground in Transmission Line. 




Fig. 65. — Continuous Oscillation of .\rcing Ground in Transmission Line. 



44. However, the formation of continuou.s oscillations, Figs. 61 
to 65, from the recurrent oscillations, Figs. 59 and 60, is not a 
mere running together and overlapping of succes.sive wave train.s. 
In Fig, 59, the succeeding o.scillation cannot start, until the pre- 
ceding oscillation has died out and a sufficient time elap.sed, for 
the line to charge again to a voltage which is high enough to dis- 
charge to ground and m start the next oscillation, that is, to store 
the energj' for the next oscillation. If then, with an overlap of 
succes.sive oscillations, no dead period occurs, during which the 
energ>', which oscillates during the next wave train, is supplied to 
the line, this energ>^ must Ix* supplied during the oscillation, that 
is, there must Ix? such a phase displacement or lag within the oscil- 
lation, which gives a negative energ\^ cycle, or reversed hysteresis 
loop. Thus, essential for such a contmual oscillation is the 
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existenoe of a hysteresis loop, formed by the lag of the effect be- 
hind the cause. Such a hysteresis loop exists in the transient 
arc, as illustrated by Fig. 60: tlie transient volt-ampore fharac- 
tcristic of a short high-tcmperaturc metal arc, between titanium 
and carbon. In this ligure, the stationary arc characteristic, that 
is, the relation between arc %^oltage and arc current in stationary 
conditions, is shown in dotted lines, and the drawn line shows the 
cycle existing between arc current and arc voltage during a cyclic 
change of current, from zero to 4.1 amperes and back to zero, 
within xijy of a secuntl, with the current varying approximately 
as a sine function of the tune. As seen, for rising current, the 
arc voltage is materially higher than for decreasing cunrent 
Close to zero current, the arc has ceased, and Geissler tube con- 
duction passes the current through the residual vapor stream. 

Other hysteresis cycles than those of the arc are instrumental 
In the energy supply to other systems of continual oscillation. 
Thus, for instance, the hysteresis <^cle between synchronizing 
force and position displacement supphes the eneigy of the con- 
tinual or cumulative oscillation, called hunting, in synchronous 
machines, as alti^mators, s3Tichronous motors and converters. 
The mechanism, by which the hysteresis cycle supplies the energy 
of continual oscillations, has been investigated in the case of the 
hunting cf synchronous machines.* but is still practically un- 
known in the case of continual oscillations between magnetic 
and dielectric energy in electric circuits. 

Recurrent oscillatioiLs, as in Fig. 59, must be or very soon be- 
come continual, that is, the successive wave trains are of approx- 
imately constant amplitude, since each starts with the same 
energy, the stored energy of the supply system. Continual 
oscillations, however, in which the energy supply is through a 
hysteresis cycle, may be cumulative: the area of the hystereds 
cycle, that is, the energy supply, depends on and increases with 
the voltage and current of the oscillation, and the voltage and 
current, that is, the intensity of the oscillation, depends on and 
increases with the energy supply, that is, the area of the hysteresis 
cyde, thus both uicrease together. • 

Such cumulative oscillations are represented for instance by 
Fig. 46, pag? 99. 

* ** Instability of Electric Circuits," A. I. E. R Froceedings, Jan., 1914. 
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Fig. 66. 
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45. The frequency of the oeciUations usually is the natural 
frequency of the oscillating circuit or section of circuit, but it 
may bo some of the higher harmonics of the generator wave, 
where sueh harmonic is near the natural frefjueney of the system. 
The latter fsecras to be the case in the continual arcing ground 
oscillation in Figs. 44 and 45, page 98. In Fig. 44, the hegiiming 
of the disturbance, apparently a harmonic of tlic gcnerat(jr wave 
builds up by tlie energ\' supply througii a begimuug arc, and Uieu 
l)uUds down again, by being sliglitl}' out of resonance with a 
multiple of the natural frequency of the circuit. In Fig. 45, tlie 
arc has completely developed, and one of the hannonics of the 
generator wave appears as a steady contimious osdllaticHL 

Continual and cumulative oscillations naturally are the most 
dangerous phenomena in an electric circuiti for the reasons: 

1. While each individual wave or wave train may not he 
sufficient in energy and in over-voltage to do harm, the recurrence 
through seconds, minutes or hours finally destroys the insulation, 
either by the sustained over-voltage, or by the decrease of dielec- 
tric strength resulting from the heating of the insulation caused 
by the high frequency. The over-voltage protective devices fnv 
quently do not offer protection, as the over- voltage of the oscilia^ 
tion is insufficient to cause a discharge over the lightning arfesti»r. 
The only effective protectinn seems to be a continuous dissipa- 
tion of the osciUating energy liy a resistance closing the oscillat- 
ing circuit. In general, a moderate capacity would be eoimected 
ill series with such damping resistance, antl would be chosen so 
as to allow the high frequency to pass practically unohstnicted, 
while practically stopping the passage of the machine frequency, 
and tlio wa.ste of power, inciilent thereto. 

2. A continual oscillation involves an energ^^ transformation 
from the power >u]>ply of the system to the oscillation frequency. 
The energy' of the oscillation which gives its destnictiveness thus 
is not limited to the small amount of the stored magnetic and 
dielectric energy of the system, but is supplied continuously from 
the engine or turbine power. 

'3. The continual oscillation is not a resonance phenomenon 
which depends on the fre(iuency of the exciting disturbance just 
coinciding with one of the natural frequencies of the oscillating 
syston, and which thus can occur only very rarely. The dis- 
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tiirbancc in the system, as lightning, change of load, et<*., l^ only 
tiie exciting eaus<^ which starts the energy' traiisfurmatiuii tu ihe 
oscillating frequency by the arc, etc., and the frequency witli 
wliich the oscillation occurs then is determined by the circuit 
cjiLstants. Or, as is often stated: the electric arc has no fre- 
quency of its own, but Oisdllates mth whatever frequency the 
circuit is able to oscillate. Thus such oadllations are not un- 
common, and have in the last years been observed, measured and 
recorded in numerous instances, and experimentally produced 
in lines and high-potential tiansformer windings. The continual 
oscillations in transmission lines usually seem to be recurrent 
oscillations, as in Figs. 59 and 60, while in high-potential trans* 
former windings, due to their much lesser damping, continuous 
oscillations seem to be more common, as in Fig. 46. Our knowl- 
edge of these phenomena is however still extremely incomplete. 
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nVDUCTAHCB AND CAPACITT OF HOUND 
PARALLEL CONDUCTORS. 

A, Induciance and capacity. 

46. As inductance and capacity are the two circuit constants 
which represent the energy storage, and which therefore are of 
fuiidainental iiui>urtance in the study of transients, their calcula- 
tion is discussed in the following. 

Tbe inductance is the ratio of the interlinkages of the mag- 
netic flux to the current, 

L-f, (1) 

where 4> = magnetic flux or number of lines of magnetic force, 
and n the numl)er of times which eacii line of magnetic force 
interlinks with the current L 
The capacity is the ratio of the dielectric flux to the voltage, 

C = - , (2) 

e 

where ^ is the dielectric flux, or number of lines of dielectric 
force, and e the voltage which j^roduces it. 

With a single round conductor without return conductor (as 
wireless antennae) or with the return conductor at infinite dis- 
tance, the lines of majj:netic force are concentric circles, shown lyy 
drawn lines in Fig. S, page 10, and the lines (jf dielectric force 
are straight lines radiating from the conductor, shown dotted in 
Fig. 8. 

Due to the return coiiductor, in a two-wire circuit, the lines of 
magnetic and dielectric force are crowded together between the 
coniluctons, and the former become eccentric circles, the latter 
circles intersecting in two points (the foci) inside of the con- 
ductors, as shown in Fig. 9, page 11. With more than one return 
conductor, and with phase displacement between the return 
currents, as in a three-phase three-wire circuit, the path of the 
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lines of force is still moie complicated, and varies during the 
cyclic change of current. 

The calculation of such more complex magnetic and diolectric 
fields becomes simple, however, by tlie iiu'thod of super posit inn of 
fields. As long as the magnetic and tiic dielectric flux are pro- 
portional respectively to the current and the voltage, — which is 
the case with the former in nonmagnetic materials, with the latter 
for all densities below the dielectric strength of the material, — 
the resultant field of any number of conductors at any point in 
space is the combination of the component fields of the individual 
conductors. 



Thus the field of conductor .1 and return conductor B is the 
combioation of the field of il, of the shape Fig. 8, and the field of 
B, of the same shape, but in opposite direction, as shown for the 
magnetic fields in Fig. 67. 

All the lines of magnetic force of the resultant magnetic field 
must pass between the two conductors, nnce a line of magnetic 
force, which surroimds both conductors, would have no m.m.f., 
and thus could not exist. That is, the lines of magnetic force of 
A beyond B, and those of B beyond A, shown dotted in Fig. 67, 
neutralize each other and thereby vanish; thus, in determining 
the resultant magnetic flux of conductor and return conductor 
(whether the latter is a single conductor, or divided into two oon- 




\ 



^ FSg. 67. — Magnetic Field of Circuit. 
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ductors out of phase with each other, as in a three-phase circuit), 
only the lines of magnetic force within the space from conductor 
to return conductor need to be considered. Thus, the resultant 
magnetic flux of a circuit consisting of conductor A and return 

conductor /?, at distanco ,9 from each other, consists of the lines 
of magnetic force surrounding .1 uji to the distance s, and the 
lines of magTietie forc(> surrounding B up to the distance s-. The 
former is attributed to tlie inductance of conductor .1, the latter 
to the inductance of conductor B. If both coiuluclors have 
the same size, they give equal inductances; if of unequal size, the 
smaller conductor has the higher inductance. In the same manner 
in a three-piiase circuit, the inductance of each of the three con- 
ductors is that corresponding to the lines of magnetic force sur- 
rounding the respective conductor, up to the distance of the return 
conductor, 

B* C<dculation of inductance* 

47> If r is the radius of the conductor, s the distance of the 
return conductor, in Fig. 68, the magnetic flux consists of that 
external to the conductor, from r to 8, and that internal to the 
conductor, from 0 to r. 



At distance x from the conductor center, the length of the mag- 
netic circuit is 2 vx, and ii F ^ m.m.f. of the conductor, the mag- 
netizing force is 



Fig. 68. — Inductance Calculation of Circuit. 





(3) 



and the field intensity 




(4) 



hence the magnetic density 



(B 



2/iF. 



(5) 



X 
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and the magnetic flux in the zone dx thus is 

».^dx. (6) 

and the magnetic flux interlinked with the conductor thus is 

nd* = (7) 



hence the total niagueiic flux between the distances Xi and Xt is 
thus the inductance 

iB-2fS= r2>.!^f. (8) 

1. External magnetic flux. Xi ^ r; xz = s; F ^ i, as this flux 
surrounds the total current; and n » 1, as each line of magnetic 
force surrounds the conductor once, /i = 1 in air, thus: 

2. Internal magnetic flux. Assuming uniform current 'density 
throughout the conductor sectioni it is 

x^^Oix^^r; 7 = 

as the flux is produced by a part of the current only; and n = > 

as each line of magnetic force surrounds only a part of the con- 
ductor 



-X 



2 dx _n 
r*~ ~2 



(10) 



and the total inductance of the conductor thus is 



L»Za + 'Z4»2|log^ + ^|per cm. length of conductor, (11) 
or, if the conductor consists of nonmagnetic material, /i — 1: 

L-ajlog^ + ij- (12) 
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This is in absolute units, and, reduced to henrys, = 1(F absolute 
units: 

L « 2|log^ + ^|lO-»Apercm. (13) 

- 2 1 iog ^ + ^ 1 1 0^ A per cm. (14) 

In these equations the logarithm is the natural logarithm, which is 
most conveniently derived by dividing the common or 10 logarithm 
by 0.4343 * 

C. Di^citsfiion of indudance. 

48. hi o( Illations (11 ) to (14) s is the distance between the con- 
ductors. If s i.s large coiriparod with r, it is immaterial whether 
as s is considered the distance between the conductor centers, or 
between the insides, or outsides, etc.; and, in calculating the in- 
ductance of traneonission-line conductors, this is the case, and it 
therefore is immaterial which distance is chosen as and usually, 
in speaking of the "distance between the line conductors," no 
attention is paid to the meaning of $. 



/a 


r 


'A 


1^ 












r — *■ 


By 





Hg. 60. — Inductance CSalcuIation of Gable. 



However, if 5 is of the same magnitude as r, as with the con- 
ductors of cables, the meaning of « has to bo specified. 

Let then in Fig. 60 r « radius of conductors, and « = distance 
between conductor centers. Assuming uniform current density 
in the conductors, tlip flux flistribution of conductor A then is as 
indicated diagrammaticaliy in Fig. 69. 

* 0.4343 - logi«iw 
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The flux then consists of tlircc parts: 

^1, between the conductors, giving the inductance 

Li = 2 log^-~, 

and shown shaded m Fig. 69. 
4>i, inside of conductor giving the inductance 




the flux exteraal to A, which passes through conductor B 
and thereby incloses the conductor ^ and part of the conductor 

F 

B, and thus has a m.m.f. less than i, that is, gives J 

That is, a line of magnetic force at distance s — r<x<8 + r 
incloses the part q of the conductor B, thus incloses the fraction 

-fi of the return current, and thus has the m.m.f. 




An exact calculation of the fluxes, an<l the component niduptance 
L3 resulting from it, is complicated, and, due to the nature of the 
phenomenon, the result could not be accurate; and an approxima- 
tion is sufficient in giving an accuracy as great as the variability of 
the phenomenon permits. 

The magnetic flux $3 does not merely give an inductance, but, 
if alternating, produces a potential difference between the two 
ndes of conductor B, and thereby a higher current density on the 
nde of B toward A; and as this effect depends on the conduc- 
tivity of the conductor material, and on the frequency of the 
current, it cannot be determined without having the frequency, 
etc., given. The same applies for the flux ^1, which is reduced by 
unequal current density due to its screening effect, so that in the 
limiting case, for conductors of perfect conductivity, that is, sero 
resistance, or for infinite, that is, very high frequency, only the 
magnetic flux 4i exists, which is shown shaded m Fig. 5; but #3 
and #1 are sero, and the inductance is 

L'2log—lQr^h, (16) 
f 
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That is, ill otlier words, with small t'onductors and moderate 
currents, the total inductance in Fig. 69 is so smuli compared 
with the inductances in the other parts of the electric circuit 
that no very great acturacy of its calculation is required; with 
large conductors ami lar^(> curri'nts, however, the unequal current 
distribution and resultant increase of resistance become so con- 
siderable, with round conductors, as to make their use uneconom- 
ical, and leads to the use of fiat conductors. With fiat conductors, 
however, conductivity antl frequency enter into the value of ia- 
ductance as determining factors. 

The exact determination of the inductance of round parallel 
conductors at short distances from each other thus is only of 
theoretical, but rarely of practical, importance. 

An approximate estimate of the inductance Li is given by con- 
sidering two extreme cases: 

(a) The return conductor is of the shape Fig. TO, that is, from 
9 — rto 8 r the m.m.f. varies uniformly. 



, (&) The return conductor is of the shape Fig. 71, that is, the 
m.m.f. of the return conductor increases uniformly from s — r to 
8f and then decreases again from « to 8 + r. 
(a) For « — r < ar < s -h r, it is 



Fig. 70. 



Fig, 71. 



Inductance Calculation of Cable. 



F 
% 



2r '"~2r' 



X 



(16) 



hence by (8), 




(17) 



by the approximation 



log(l±a;) = ±a;-|-2 ± 



• • • 



(18) 
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it is 



hence 



I..l+Ix^^-2-?-'. (19) 

r 8 8 



(6) For « — r < X < «, it is 

and for » < X < s + r, it is 

hence, 

a id integrated thia gives 

I, = 2 log — + log - .i^-j3-^ log ^ - 3, (23) 

and by the approximation (18) this reduces to 

= (24) 

that is, the same value as (19) ; and as the actual case, Fig. G9, 
should lie between Figs. 70 and 71, the c<Hnmoa approximation of 
the latter two cases should be a close approximation of case 4. 
That is, for conductors close together it is 

L=L, + L2-\-L, 
-2|logi^ + ^ + ^| 10-*A. (26) 

However, ^ can be considered as the approximation of — log 
^1 — log^-^^, and substituting this in (25) gives, by com- 



binmg log^^H-log— ^ = log^: 



L-2jlog? + ^j 10- A, 



(20) 
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where s « distance between eonductor centers, as the closest 
approximation in the case where the <Ustanee between the con- 
ductors is small. This is the same expression as (13). 

In view of the secondary phenomena unavoidable in the con- 
ductors, equation (26) appears sufficiently accurate for all practi- 
cal purposes, except when taking into consideration the secondary 
phenomena, as. unequal current distribution, etc., in which case 
the frequency, conductivity, etc., are required. 

D. Calculation of capacity. 

49. The lines of dielectric force of the conductor A are straight 
radial lines, shown dotted m Fig. 72, and the dielectric equipoten- 
tial lines are concentric circles, shown drawn in Fig. 72. 




Fig. 72.— Electric Field of Conductor. 



If e — voltage between conductor A and return condTirtor 5, 
and s the distance botwron tho conductors, the potontial difference 
between the equipotential line at the surface of A, and the equi- 
potential line whicli traverses B, must be e. 

K e = pot(Mitial dilTer(>iice or voltage, and I = distance, over 
which this potential difference acts, 

0 = ^ = potential gradient, or electrifying force, (27) 
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and K = = j~q ~ dielectric field intensity^ (28) 

where v- is tlio rodurtion factor from the electrostatic to the 
electromagnetic system of units, and 

i; » 3 X 10^0 cm. sec. » velocity of light; (29) 
the dielectric density then is 

D-^.^. (30) 

whore k = specific capacity of medium, = 1 in air. The dielectric 
flux Iheii is 

where A — section of dielectric flux. Or inversely: 

(32) 

If then ^ » dielectric flux, in Fig. 68, at a distance x from the 
conductor il , in a zone of thickness dXj and section 2 ttx, the voltage 
is, by (32), 

2irXK . 

«— (33) 

K X 

and the voltage consumed between distances X\ and x% thus Is 

hence the capacity of this space: 

CI! - ^ = (35) 

2rlog— 
Xx . 

The capacity of the conductor A with the return ocmductor at 
distance 8 then is the capacity of the space from the distance 
« r to the distance x%^ 9^ hence is, by (35), 

per cm. (36) 

2 ^ log^ 
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in absolute units, hence, reduced to farads, 

C » — /per cm., (37) 
2v*loff- / 

and in air, for I: 

ir)9 

C = — - — / per cm. (38) 
2f-log^ 

is the capacity, per conductor, or " capacity to neutral," as often 
stated. 

Immediately it follows: the external inductance was, by (d), 
Li — 2 log -lO-^h per cm., 
and multiplying this with (38) gives 

CLi = 

or 

1 

C = 



(39) 



that is, the capacity equals the reciprocal of the external inductance 
Li tiiiu s the velocity sqiMire of light. The external inductance Li 
would be the inductance of a conductor which had perfect con- 
ductivity, or sero losses of power. It is 

y/LC 

= velocity of propagation of the electric field, and this velocity is 
less than the velocity of light, clue to the retardation by the power 
dissipation in the conductor, and becomes equal to the velocity of 
liglit V if there is no power dissipation, and, in the latter case, L 
would be equal to Li, the external inductance. 

The equation (39) is the most convenient to calculate capacities 
in complex systems of circiuts from the inductances, or inversely, 
to determine the inductance of cables from the measured capacity, 
etc. More complete, this equation is 

CLi = (40) 

where k ~ specific capacity or permittivity, /* = permeability of 
the medium. 
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E, Condudor wUh grmnd rtitwm, 

50. As seen in the preceding, in the electric field of conductor A 
and return conductor at distance s from each other» Fig. 9, the 
lines of magnetic force from conductor A to the center line CC 
are equal in number and in magnetic energy to the lines of mag- 
netic force which surround the conductor in Fig. 67| in concentric 
circles up to the distance <, and give the inductance L of conductor 
A. The lines of dielectric force which radiate from conductor A 
up to the center line CC, Fig. 9, are equal in number and in dielec- 
tric energy to the lines of dielectric force which issue as straight 
Unes from the conductor, Fig. 8, up to the distance <?, and repre- 
sent the capacity C of the conductor A . The center line CQ' is a . 
dielectric equipotential line, and a line of magnetic force, and there- 
fore, if it were replaced by a conducting plane of perfect coiiduc- • 
tivity, this would exert no cfTrct on the magnetic or the dielectric 
fi<'Id Ix'twcon the ronchictors ,1 and B. 

If then, in the electric field V)otwceii overhead conductor and 
ground, we consider the ground as a }ilane of perfect conductivity, 
we get the same electric field as between conductor A an<l central 
plane CC in Fig. 9. That is, the equations of inductance and 
capacity of a coiidiK'lor with return conductor at distance n can 
be inmiediately applied to the inductance and capacity of a con- 
ductor with ground return, by using as distance s twice the dis- 
tance of the conductor from the ground return. That is, the 
inductance and capacity of a conductor with ground return are 
the same as the inductance and capacity of the conductor against 
its image eandudorf that is, against a conductor at the same dis- 
tance below the ground as the conductor is above ground. 

As the distance s between conductor and image conductor in 
the case of ground return is very much larger — usually 10 and 
more times — than the distance between conductor and overhead 
return conductor, the inductance of a conductor with ground 
return is much larger, and the capacity smaller, than that of the 
same conductor with overhead return. In the former case, how- 
ever, this inductance and capacity are those of the entire circuit, 
since the ground return, as conducting plane, has no inductance 
and capacity; while in the case of overhead return, the inductance 
of the entire circuit of conductor and return conductor is twice, 
the capacity half, that of a single conductor, and therefore the 
total mductance of a circuit of two overhead conductors is greater, 
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the capacity less, than that of a single conductor with ground 
tetum. 

The conception of the image conductor is based on that of the 
ground as a conducting plane of perfect conductivity, and assumes 
^at the return is by a current sheet at the ground surface. As 
regards the capacity, this is probably almost always the case, as 
even dry sandy soil or rock has sufficient conductivity to carry, 
distributed over its wide surface, a current equal to the capacity 
current of the overhead conductor. With the magnetic field, and 
thus with the imluctance, this is not always the case, but the con- 
ductivity of the soil may be much below that required to conduct 
the return current as a surface current sheet. If the return cur- 
rent penetrates to a ('(insi<lorable depth into the ground, it may 
be represented ai)i)r()xiniut('ly m a current sheet at some (Hstance 
below the ji;round, and the "image oondurtor " then is not the 
image of the overhead conductor below ground, but much lower; 
that is, the distance .s in the equation of the inductance is more, 
and often much more, than twice the distance of the overlioad 
conductor above ground. However, even if the ground is of 
relatively low conductivity, and the return current thus has to 
penetrate to a considerable distance into the ground, the induc- 
tance of the ov^bead conductor usually is not very much tncreaseil, 
as it varies only little with the distance s. For instance, if the 
overhead conductor is | inch diameter and 25 feet above ground, 
then, assuming perfect conductivity of the ground surface, the 
inductance would be 

r = i"; « = 2X25''= 600",hence5-2400, 

and 

L = 2|log^ + ||l0-« = 16.066 X 10-»A. 

If, however, the ground were of such liigh resistance that the cnr- 
rent wonld have to penetrate to a depth of over a hundred f(M't, 
and the mean depth of the ground current were at 50 feet, this 

would give « - 2 X 75' - 1800", hence ^ = 7200, and 

L - 18,264 X 10^ h, 
or only 13.7 per cent higher. In this case, however, the ground aeo- 
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tion available for the return nirrcnt, assuming its effective width 
as 800 feet, would l>e 8(),(>U0 scjuare feet, or GO million times 
groater than the section of the overhead conductor. 

Thus only with very hij];h resistance soil, as very dry sandy soil, 
or rock, can a considerable increase of tlie inductance of the over- 
head conductor be expected over that calculated by the assump- 
tion of the ground as perfect conductor, 

F* MtUtud induction hefween cimUU, 

51* The mutual inductance between two circuits is the ratio 
of the current in one circuit into the magnetic flux produced by 
this current and interlinked with the second circuit. That is, 

Lim = — = ~r J 
tl t| 

where *2 is the magnetic flux interlinked with the second circuit| 
which is produced by current ii in the tirst circuit. 

In the same manner as the self-inductance L, 
the mutual inductance L„ between two circuits is 
calculated; while the (external) self-inductaiice cor- 
responds to the magiu tic flux between the dis- 
tanc(>s ?• and .S-, t he mutual inductance of a conductor 
^ A upon a circuit ab corresponds to the maj^netic flux 
• ** produced by the conductor A and passing between 
^ the distances Aa and Ah, Fig. 73. 
Thus the mutual inductance between a circuit AB and a circuit 
a& is mutual Inductance of A upon ab, 

I^'.21og4| xi(^»A, 

mutual inductance of B upon a&, 

L^" = 21og|^X10-^A, 

hence mutual inductance between circuits AB and ab, 

where Aa, Ah, Ba, Bh are the distances between the respective 
oooductoiBy as shown m Fig. 74. 
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If one or })ot h circuit s have grountl ret urn, they are replaced 
by the circuit of tiie overheafl conductor and its image conductor 
below ground, as dii?cii5?<5ed l)ef<»r(s 

If tlie distance D lM>tween tiiu circuits 
AB and ah is great euinpared to the dis- 
tance S between tlie conductors of circuit 
AB, and the distance s between the con- 
ductors of circuit ab, and — angle which 
the plane of circuit AU makes with the 
distance D, the corresponding angle of 
circuit db, as shown in Fig. 74, it ib 
approamately 




S 8 

Aa ^ D + ^co3^ -^^coair J 

Ab — D + ^^cos<f> — ^ cos yjr, 

S s 
Ba — D — 2 ^ 

S s 
56 = D — cos^ — 2 cos 



Fig. 74. 



hence 



I^*21og 



(42) 



COS0— ^cos 



COS 0 +^cos V^j^i>— ^cos^— |cos 



«=21og 



= 2 



log 



[4 



COS0 H-gcosyj 



10-»A 



D 



)] 



hence by (IS) 
1^ = 2 



- log|^l - 



D 



)] 



X 10-« A, 



cos^ + 2^08 



2 cos 0 — 2 ^ ) 



/>2 
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thus 

I^-^^i^^^lO-A. (43) 

For «i> = 00 flop;roes or «= 1)0 degrees, is a miuimuiu, and 
the approximulioii (.43) vanishes. 

G. Afuiual capacity between circuits, 

53. The mutual capacity between two circuits is the ratio of 
the voltage between the conductors of one circuit into the dielec- 
tric flux produced by this voltage between the conductors of the 
other' circuit. That is 

where ^« is the dielectric flux produced between the conductors 
of the second circuit by the voltage ei between the conductors of 
the first circuit. 

It e = voltage ))etwoen conductors A and Bf the dielectric flux 
of conductor A is, by (36), 

^ « Ce - » (41) 

2»*log^ 

where R is the radius of these conductors and S their distance 
from each other. 

This dielectric flux produces, by (32), between the distances Aa 
and Abf the potential difference 

and the dielectric flux of conductor B produces the potential 
difference 

K 



= — 7~log^, (46) 



hence the total potential difference between a and h is 

„ , 2y2^, AbBa, .... 
e" ^ log - jjT' (47) 

substituting (44) into (47), 

. e , A h Ba 
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and the diolectrir flux produced by the poteatial difference e" — e' 
between the conductors a and b is 

Ke , AbBa 

hence the mutual capacity 

2 log -log- 



or, by approximation (18), as in (43), 

C,^ '^Sscos^c^^ (49) 
2/)Viog^log| 

This value applies only if conductors A and B have the same 
voltage against ground, in opposite direction, as is the case if 
their neutral is grounded. 

If the voltages arc dilTerent, ci and etf where et + £^ — 2e, as 
for instance one conductor grounded: 

«i = 0, ei « (60) 

the dielectrif fluxes of the two conductors are different, and tiiat 
of A is: Ci^', that of B is: c^lt, where 



€i 

C.«-, 



(51) 



and 

ci + c* = 2, 

the equations (45) to (49) assume the forms: 

e'«— j^Iog^^, (52) 
„ 2y2fo>p, Ba 

« = —^-^^&Bb' ^^^^ 

, 2v^{ , Ba , Aa{ 
- e' - — J log ^ - ct log j-^ } , (64) 
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2vMog^logJ 



(65) 



and by (42): 



2D-^j - ^^n' — 2^—^)1 



-Ci|log(l+- 
and this gives: 



S cos 4- « COS 



2D 



)-log( 



1 + 



2D /) 



(ft — C|) » cos ^ ■ (ft + ft) ^^-^ COS 0 COS'^ 

D 2i)« ' 

hence 

2»Mog^Iog^^' 



and for ft « 0, and thus ft 0, ft » 2: 



K.V ('(J.S 



W log- log ^ 



1 + 



jS* cos 0 



(56) 

(57) 
(58) 



hence very much larger than (49). However, equation (58) 

applies only, if the ground is at a distance very largo compared 
with /J, us it does not consider the ground as the static return of 
the conductor B* 

H. The three-phase circuil. 

53. The equations of the inductance and the capacity of a 
conductor 



JL-2|log? + 2|iO^A' 



C = 



(26) 
(37) 
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apply equally to the two- wire single-phase circuit, the single wire 
circuit with ground return, or the three-phase circuit. 
Id the expression of the energy per conductor: 



Li- 



(59) 



and of the inductance voltage e' and capacity current per 
conductor: 

e' « 2ir/Lt, 

i*^2irfC€, 



(60) 



I is the current in the conductor, thus in a three-phase sN-.stem the 
Y or star current, and e is the voltage per eoiuluetor, that is, the 
voltage from conductor to ground, which is one-half the voltage 

between the conductors of a single-phase two-wire circuit, the 

voltag<' lief ween the conductors of a three-phase circuit (that is, 
it is the }' or star voltag<^), and is tlie voltage of the circuit in a 
conductor to ground, « is the distance between the conductors, and 
is twice the distance from conductor to ground in a single con- 
ductor with {ground return.* 

If the conductors of a three-phase system are arranged in a 
triangle, n is the same for all three conductors; othenvise the 
different conductors have tliflerent values of s, and A B c 
the same conductor may have two different values of ^ ^ O 
8f for its two return conductors or phases. 

For instance, in the commmi arranj^ment of the q/^ 
three-phase conductors above each other, or beside 
each other, as shown in Fig. 75, if s is the distance 
between middle conductor and outside conductors, the OC 
distance between the two outside conductors i8 2«. Fig.7& 

Tlie inductance of the middle conductor then is: 



!og^ + ejl(H*. (61) 



The inductance of each of the outside conductors is, with respect 
to the middle conductor: 

* See diBcufldoD In poragiaph 50. 
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« 




(62) 



With respect to the other outside conduetor: 



L.2|log^%^jlO^A. 



(63) 



The inductance (62) applies to the component of current, 
which returns over the middle conductor, the inductance (63), 
which is larger, to the component of current which returns over 
the other outside conductor. These two currents are 60 degrees 
displaced in phase from each other. The inductance voltages, 
which are 90 degrees ahead of the current, thus also are GO degrees 
displaced from each other. As they are unequal, their resultant 
is not 90 degrees aliead of the resultant current, but more in the 
one, less in the oxlw outside conductor. The inductance voltage 
of tiic two outside conductors thus contains an energy' component, 
which is positive in the one, negative in the other outside conductor. 
That is, a power transfer by mutual inductance occurs between 
the oufpide conductors of the three-phuise circuit arranged as in 
Fig. 75. The investigation of this phenomenon is given by 
C. M. Davis in the Electrical Review and W enter n Electrician for 
April 1, 1911. 

If the line conductors are transpofled sufficiently often to average 

their inductances, the inductances of all three conductors, and also 

their capacities, become equal, and can be calculated by using the 

average of the three distances s, s, 2 8 between the conductors, 

4 s 
that is, ^ 8f or more accurately, by using the average of the log -> 

log - and log — , that is: 



In the same manner, with any other configuration of the line 
conductors, in case of transposition the inductance and capacity 

can be calculated by using the average value of the log - between 

the three conductors. 

The calculation of the mutual inductance and mutual capacity 
between the three-phase circuit and a two-wire circuit is made 



r 



r 




(64) 
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in the same manner as in equation (41), except that three terms 
appear, and the phases of the three currents have to be con- 
sidered. Qj^ 

Thus, itAfBfC are tlie three three-phase con- 
ductors, and a and b the conductors of the second 
circuit, as shown in Fig. 76, and if ii, ii, t» are ®B 
the three currents, with their respective phase 
angles 71, 73, yt, and i the average current, b a 

denoting; ^ ^ ' 

ii . _ i2 . iz . 
» * » 

conductor A gives: 

Aa 

U » 2ciCOs 08 - 7,) log^i 

conductor Bi 



conductor C: 



I^" = 2€iC0B OJ - 12(f - Y,) log^» 



hence, 

L» = 2 1 ci cos 03 - 7i) log^ + C2 cos 03 - 120° - yt) log^' 

+ Cicos 03 - 240°- 7») log^l 10-» A, 

and in analogous manner tlie capacity Cm is (derived. 

In these expressions, the trigonometric functions represent a 
rotation of the inductance combined with a pulsation. 
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equation 60 

DOUBLE-ENERGY TRANSIENTS 59 

Double frequency pulsation of field current at single-phase alternator 

shf)rt circuit 4a 

Duration of double-energy transient GS 

single-energy transient 22, 22 

transi<«nt 59 

alternator sliort -circuit current 41 

Effective values, reducing A.C, phenomena to pcrmanents 9 

Elastance 18 

Elastiyity IS 

Electrifying force 15, 12 

Electromotive force 15, 17, IS 

Electrostatic, xe.e Dielectric. 

Energj' vyv\o. in continual and cumulative oscillations 124 

<liele(!tric IS 

of dielectric field 13 
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Energy, dielectric and magnetic, of transient 62 

magnetic IS 

of magnetic field 12 

storage as cause of transients 3 

supply in continual and cumulative oscillations 119. 122 

transfer in double-cnergj' transient GQ 

by traveling wave 22 

of travolinp w:ivo in compound circuit 1 10 

Equations of doul)lcH:ncrg^- transient fiS 

line oscillation 74, 75, 81 

simple transient 6 

single-energy magnetic transient 21. 2k 

Excessive momentary short circuit of alternator 32 

Exponential decrement 8S 

magnetic single-energy transient 21 

transient 2 

numerical values 22 

Field current at alternator short circuit, rise 4Q 

transient pulsation 43 

permanent pulsation 4S 

FIELD, ELECTRIC IQ 

rotating, transient 3i 

superposition 129 

transient, of alternator 3S 

construction 4Q 

calculation 44 

Flux, dielectric 11. 15 

magnetic 10, 14 

Frequencies of line oscillations Zfl 

Frequency of double-energy transient, calculation fifi 

of continual and cumulative ascillations 126 

oscillation of line transient 18 

transformation in continual and cumulative oscillations 1 19 

Frohlich's formula of magnetic-flux density 52 

Fundamental wave of oscillation &1 

Gradient, electric 15, 17, 18 

Grounded phase 22 

Grounding surge of circuit 62 

Ground return of conductor, inductance and capacity 132 

Half-wave oscillation 82 

Huntuig of sjTiclu'onoua macliines as double-energy transient Q 

as continual or cumulative oscillation 124 

Hydraulic transient of water power 4 

Hysteresis c> cle arf cause of coutmual or cumulative oscillation 124 

Image conductor of grounded overhead line 132 

Impedance, natural or surge, of circuit 61, 84 

Impulse propanat ion over line and reflection 105 

as traveling wave 105 

Increase of power flow in traveling wave ii2 

Inrlepcndenco of rotating-field transient from phase at start 36 

Inductance of cable 132 

calculation 132 

and eapacitv calculation of three-phase circuit 135 

INDUCTANCE AND CAPACITY OF ROUND PARALLEL 

CONDUCTORS 12S 
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Inductance of circuit, definition U 

definition 128 

effective, of line transient 25 

equation 132, 135, 140 

mutual, calculation 141, 147 

voltage 12, IH 

Intensity, dielectric 16, 17, IS 

magnetic 15, iT? 18 

IRON-CLAD CIRCUIT, SINGLE-ENERGY TRANSIENT 52 

Iron-clad circuit transient, oecillogram 57 

Kcnnelly's formula of magnetic reluctivity 52 

Length of circuit in velocity measure, calculation 1Q2 

Lightning surge of circuit 62 

as traveUng wave 8& 

Line as generator of transient power 112. 

LINE OSCILLATION 12 

general form lA 

continual oscillation 121 

also svt Transmission line. 

Magnetic field IQ 

as stored energy 3 

flux 14, 17, IS 

forces ID 

single-energy transient 19. 25 

construction 20, 25 

duration 59 

Magnetics 14,17,18 

Magnetizing force 14, 17, IS 

Mapnotomotive force ^ 14, 17, IS 

MuHtit'il capacity and inductance 13 

Maximum transient current &1 

voltage fil 

Maximum value of rotating-field transient 3fi 

Meaauremcnt of very hifjh frequency traveUng wave IM 

Mechanical energy transient 4 

Mechanism of energy sujjply in continual or cumulative oscillation 121 

Momentary short-circuit current of alternators 32 

construction 4Q 

calculation M 

Motor field, magnetic transient 2A. 

Mutual capacity, calculation 143, liZ 

of Urn's, calculation SI 

inductance and capacity with three-phase circuit L4Z 

calculation 141. 142 



Natural admittance and impedance of circuit 61, 84 

Negative energy cycle of continual and cumulative oscillations 124 

Nonperiodic transient 9 

Nonpro|>ortional electric transient 52 

surge of transformer <il 

Open-circuit compound oscillation 113 

OsciUating currents 02 

voltages 22 

Oscillation frequency of line transient 28 
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Oscillation of open compound circuit 113 

stationary, see Stationary oscillations and standing waves. 

Oscillations, cumulative 22 

of closed compound circuit Ill, 112 

OSCILLATIONS, LINE Z2 

OSCILLATIONS OF THE COMPOUND CIRCUIT m. 

Oscillatory transient of rotating field 3fi 

Oscillograms of arcini; ground on transmission line 

continual oscillations 121-123 

continuous oscillations L23 

cumulative transformer oscillation 99 

decay of compound circuit 21 

formation of stationary oscillation by reflection of traveling 

wave 101 

high-frc!quency waves preceding low-frequency oscillation of 

compound circuit 102, 1113 

impulses in line and their reflection IQfi 

recurrent oscillations 121, 122 

single-phase short circuit of alternators SQ 

sinj^lc-pliaHc short circuit of auarter-phase alternator 48 

three-phase short circuit of alternators 49 

starting current of transformer 57 

starting oscillation of transmission Une 76. 21 

varying frequency transient of transformer 64 

Pendulum as double-energy transient , 8 

Periodic component of double-energy transient, equation fifi 

energy transfer in transient fiQ 

and transient component of transient 72 

transients, reduction to permanents 9 

Period and wave length in velocity units 02 

Permanent phenomena, nature 1 

Permeability 15,17,18 

Permt^nce IS 

Pennittance IS 

Permittivity 16^17,18 

Phai«5 angle, change at transition point 117 

of oscil!atif)n, progressive change in line 25 

Phenomena, transient, see Transients. 

Polyphase alternator short circuit 44 

oscillograms 48, 49 

Power diagram of open compound-circuit transient 114 

closed compound-circuit transient Ill, 1 13 

dissipation con.stant 88 

of section of compound circuit IDS 

double-energy transient fifi 

electric 18 

flow in compound circuit 9Q 

of line transient 88, 89 

of line oscillation 29 

supply to continual or cumulative oscillation 12fi 

transfer constant of circuit 94 

section of compound circuit 108 

in compound-circuit oscillation 9Q 

of traveling wave 95 

Progressive change of phase of line oscillation 25 

Propagation of transient in Une 24 

velocity of electric field 21 

field 138 
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Proportionality in simple transient 4 

Protection against continual oscilhitions 12fi 

Pubation, permanent, of field ciurent in single-phase alternator short 

circuit 45 

of transif'nt energy fil 

traiiisicut, of magnetomotive force and field current at poly- 
phase alternator short circuit 

Quadrature relation of stationary wave 88 

(Quantity of electricity 14 

Quarter-wave oscillation of line 81, 82 

Reactance of alternator, synchronous and self -inductive 37 

lleaction, armature, of alternator 3Z 

Reactive power wave 8S 

Recurrent oscillations 120, 124 

Reflected wave at transition point US 

Reflection at transition point IIS 

Relation between capacity and inductance of line SI 

standing ana traveling waves 101 

Reluctance IS 

Reluctivity IS 

Resistance 18 

effective, of Une transient ZS 

Resistivity 18 

Resolution into transient and permanent 3Q 

Rise of field current at alternator short circuit 4Q 

Rotating field, transient M 

Self-induction, e.m.f. of 12 

Separation of transient and permanent 27, 3Q 

Ships, tleeeleration as transient Z 

Short-circuit of alternator, momentary 37 

coastruction 4Q 

calculation 44 

surge of circuit fi2 

Simple transient 4 

equation fi 

Singing arc 122 

Single-phase alternator short circuit 45 

oscillogram 5Q 

short circuit of alternators 45 

oscillopi-anis 48, 50 

Single-energy' tiaii.sient s 7 

SIN(1L^:-ENERGY TRANSIENT OF IRON-CLAD CIRCUITS.. 52 

SINGLE-ENERGY TRANSIENTS, CONTINUOUS CURRENT. . 13 

SINGLE-ENERGY TRANSIENTS IN A.C. CIRCUITS 3Q 

Specific capacity 16, 17, IB 

Standing waves 9Z 

originating from traveling waves 101 

sec Stationary oscillation and Oscillation, stationary. 

Start of standing wave by traveling wave 101 

Starting current of tran.sformer, oscillogram 5Z 

oscillation of line 86 

transmission line, oscillogram 76, ZZ 

of rotating field 34 

transient of A.C. circuit 22 

magnetic circuit 2& 

three-phase circuit 22 
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Static induction of line, calculation &1 

Stationary oscillation of open line 8ii 

sec Line oscillation and Standing wave. 

Steepness of iron-clad transient 5S 

wave front and power-transfer constants of impulse 1D5 

Step-by-stcp method of calculating transient of iron-clad circuit 5^ 

Storage of onorpj' a.s cause of transients S 

Superposition of fields L29 

Surge admittance and impedance of circuit Gl, M 

Symbolic method reducing A.C. phenomena to permanent^ 2 

Symmetrical pulsation of field current at single-phase alternator short 

circuit 4a 

Synchronous machine hunting 121 



Terminal conditions of line oscillation M 

Three-phase alternator short circuit 

oscillograms 42 

Three-phase circuit, inductance and capacity calculations 14i'> 

mutual inductance and capacity 14Z 

current transient 32 

magnetic-field transient 3i 

Time constant 22 

decrement 04 

of cotnpoiuid f'ircuit lOH 

Transfer of energy- in double-energy transient 6Q 

by traveling wave 92 

in compound circuit oscillation 9Q 

Transformation ratio at transition point of compound circuit LIZ 

Transformer as generator of transient energy Ill, 112 

continual oscillation 12Z 

surge 02 

Transient current in A.C. circuit 31 

double-energy Z 

power transfer in compound-circuit LL2 

Hinple-energy -. Z 

of rotating field 2:4 

self- inductive reactance of alternator iil 

separation from permanent 27, ilQ 

short-circuit curent of alternator 3Z 

construction 4Q 

calculation 4A 

and periodic components of oscillation Z2 

Transients, aouble-cnergy 59 

caused by energy storage 2 

fundamental condition of appearance 4 

general with all forms of energy 4 

as intermediate between permanents 2 

nature 1 

single-energy A.C. circuit 30 

continuous current ISL 

Transition point, change of phase angle IIZ 

refleetion IIS 

voltage and current transformation HZ 

Transmission-Une surge 63 

transient 23. 

also see Line. 

Transmittecl wave at transition point 118 

Transposition of line conductors 14Z 
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TRAVELING WAVES 88 

Traveling wave, equation 05 

as impulses liii 

preceding stationary oscillation 101 

of very high frequency 104 

Turboaltcrnators, momentary short-circuit current 

construction 4Q 

calculations M 

UndariiptMl oscillations 27 

Unidirectional energy transfer in transient 6Q 

Uniform power flow in traveling wave 92 

Unsymmetrical pulsation of field current at single-phase alternator short 

circuit 4& 

Var>'ing frequency oscillation of transformer fii 

Velocity constant of line 78. 83 

relation between line capacity and inductance SI 

measure, calculation of circuit length lOil 

of propagation of electric field 74, 138 

transient of ship 1 

unit of length of line 83 

of length in compound circuit 92 

Vf-ry high frequency traveling wave 104 

Voltiige 18 

gradient 15, 12 

relation of soction of compound oscillatinR circuit 12 

rise of quadrature phase in singkvphaso alternator short circuit. 4Z 

at transition point of compound oscillation LiZ 

of single-energy magnetic transient 21 

transient, naaximum 01 

Wave front of impulse 105 

length of line oscillation 79, 8Q 

and period in velocity unit H2 

standing, see Standing wave. 

WAVICS, TRAVELING 88 
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